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INTEODUCTION 

TO 

THE FIEST OEATION 



After tbe assassination of Julius Gsesar, on the Ides of 
March, 44 B.C., Marcus Antonius, his colleague in the con- 
sulship, at first made overtures of friendship to the con- 
spii*ators, and it was agreed on the one hand that no notice 
should be taken of his death ; on the other, that all his 
measures should be ratified. On the day of his funeral, 
however, Antonius excited the people against the assassins, 
by dwelling in his funeral oration on the prowess of Caesar 
^and his generosity towards his fellow-citizens ; and popular 
indignation rose to such a pitch, that the chief conspira- 
tors were obliged to flee from Rome. 

Antonius, being left master of the position, was at first 
very moderate in his policy ; but gradually he developed 
plans of avarice and self-aggrandisement, which he pro- 
moted to a great extent by forgeries, professing to ema- 
nate from Caesar's papers ; while he secured his personal 
rsafety by establishing a body-guard, and won the favour 
•of the veterans by a new assignment of lands. 

The first serious check to his schemes was given by 
'Gkiius jOctavius, the future emperor Augustus, the great- 
nephew and adopted son of Julius Caesar. 

On hearing of the dictator's death, he hastened to Italy, 
and at Brundisium was warmly welcomed by the veterans, 
to whom he announced himself as Gttius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus, thus claiming his adoption by his uncle. After 
a favourable interview with Cicero, who had left the city 
shortly after the conspirators, he went to Rome about the 
beginning of May, and there ingratiated himself with the 
Heading senators, as the direct opponent of Antonius. 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST ORATION. 

By this time Decimns Brutus had retired to his pro- 
vince of Cisalpine Qttul, Trebonius and Oimber to Asia and 
Bithynia. !Ma»rcus Brutus and Cassius were still in Italy, 
having been deprived of their provinces by Antonius. 
Cicero, feeling that little could be done till new consuls 
should enter on office, determined to go to Greece, and 
actually set sail from Leucopetra. Driven back by stress 
of weather, and hearing that things were looking brighter 
at home, he changed his plans, and went back to Bome on 
August 31. He found that Antonius had summoned a 
meeting of the senate for September 1, but wishing to 
watch the course of events, he pleaded indisposition as an 
excuse for not attending. Antonius took the opportunity 
of delivering a violent harangue against him, which Cicero, 
in the consul's absence, answered at another meeting of 
the senate on the following day. In it his tone is stu- 
diously moderate, as though he felt that there was still a 
possibility of peace ; and his criticism is directed rather 
against the consul's public policy than against his private 
character. 

The speech is the first of a long series directed against 
Antonius, of which fourteen are extant. Of these, eleven 
were delivered in the senate, two — the fourth and sixth — 
at public meetings in the Forum, while the second, the 
most famous of them all, was never delivered, but pub- 
lished as a pamphlet in the latter part of 44 B.C. TJie name 
of Philippics, which has been given to these orations, from 
their supposed resemblance to those of Demosthenes against 
Philip of Macedon, is at least as old as the time of Juvenal. 
The series not only contains some of Cicero's finest speeches, 
but has a farther interest as showing Cicero's position in 
the state at the most influential and most honourable period 
of his life, and as giving us contemporary evidence about 
a very important crisis in the commonwealth. 



M. TULLIUS CICERO'S 
FOURTEEN PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 



THE FIEST OEATION. 

Befobe entering, my lords, upon the topics which at 
the present moment seem to need discussion, I will 
briefly explain the causes of my leaving Italy, and of 
my premature return. So long as I could hope that 
the republic had at length returned to its allegiance and 
admitted your authority, I resolved that I was bound to 
remain at home on guard as consular^ and senator. 
Nor, indeed, did I either leave the city, or cease to 
keep a watchfiil eye upon the state, from the day on 
which we were convened in the temple of Tellus. In 
that temple, to the best of my powers, I laid the foun- 
dations of peace, and followed the example set by the 
Athenians of old. I even employed a Greek word, 
which had been used at Athens in softening down the 
asperities of civil war; and, under the name of 'am- 
nesty,' proposed that all recollection of our quarrels 
shoidd be blotted out for ever in oblivion. On that 
occasion, if the speech of Antonius was noble, his reso- 

' The word * consularis,' meaning < one who had held the office 
of consul,' has no equivalent in English, and being a term of fre- 
quent occurrence, it is thought better to retain it as a technical 
expression. 

b2 



4 M, TULLIUa CICERO'S [chap. 

lution was superb ; it was, in short, through him and 
his son that peace was established with our most dis- 
tinguished citizens. And with this beginning all that 
followed for a time agreed. He invited. the leading men 
in Eome to discussions at his house about the welfare of 
the state; the reports which he made to the senate 
were beyond praise ; nothing was then found in the 
papers of CsBsar except what was generally known to be 
contained in them. He answered any questions which 
were put to him with unvarying consistency. Are any 
exiles recalled ? * One,' he said, ' and only one.' Are any 
exemptions from taxation granted ? ' No,' he answered, 
* none.' He even wished us to vote for the motion of 
Servius Sulpicius, my most honourable friend, that 
from and after the Ides of March no publication should 
be made of any decree or grant as issuing from CsBsar. 
I pass over much, that calls for praise, and hasten as 
my speech prompts me to the crowning act of Antonius. 
The dictatorship, which had already usurped the un- 
constitutional power of a monarchy, he abolished utterly 
as an office in the state. To this proposal we agreed 
without debate. He had brought with him a form of 
decree to express his wishes, and on hearing what he 
had written we supported him with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and passed a formal vote of thanks to him in 
most flattering terms. 

A ray of light appeared to be shed over us when we 
were freed not only from the despotism which we had 
actually endured, but from any fear of its recurrence 
in the future; and he gave no slight pledge to the 
state of his desire that its constitution should be free, 
when he utterly abolished the title of dictator, which 
had often been held under constitutional limitations, 
because of its recent association with a perpetual dic- 
tatorship. A few days later the senate was delivered 
from the danger of a massacre, and the fugitive slave 
was executed who had usurped the name of G-aius 
Marius. All this was done in concert with his col- 
league ; for other things which followed, Dolabella was 
alone responsible, though I believe that had Antonius 
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not been absent from £ome he would have joined in 
carrying them out. 

For when Dolabella saw that an evil of indefinite 
proportions was stealing into the state, and spreading 
further every day, and that a monument was erected in 
the Forum by the very men who had solemnised that 
funeral so unworthy of the name, and that the temples 
and houses of our citizens were daily being threatened 
by scoundrels with slaves no better than themselves, 
then he made such an example both of the wicked 
and audacious slaves, and even more especially of their 
profligate and unscrupulous masters, that it seems to 
me a marvel that the period which followed dififered so 
entirely from that single day. For on June 1, when 
they had summoned us to meet, a change came over 
everything. Nothing was done through the agency of 
the senate ; many important measures were carried with 
the sanction of the people, in that people's absence and 
against their will. The consuls-elect said they dared 
not come into the senate. The saviours of their country 
were exiles from the city, from whose neck they had 
cast off the yoke of slavery, though all the time the 
consuls themselves, both at public meetings and in 
private conversation, were always speaking of them in 
the highest terms. Those who claimed the name of 
veterans, whose interests this House had guarded with 
most jealous care, were excited not to protect what they 
already possessed, but to entertain hopes of new spoil. 
And as I preferred hearing of these things to seeing 
them with my own eyes, and as I was at liberty to use 
a commission which I held as legatus^ I left Eome 
with the intention of being at home again on January 1, 
which seemed likely to be the earliest day on which a 
meeting of the senate would be held. 

These, my lords, were the reasons why I went 8» 
abroad. I will now tell you very shortly why I turned 
back, for that was more remarkable. Having avoided, 

* LegatvA'i an officer in the suite of a consul or governor of a 
province, who was at once his confidential adviser and his sub- 
stitute in case of absence. 
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on suflBcient grounds, the ordinary route from Brundi- 
sium, I came on August 1 to Syracuse, having heard a 
good account of the passage from that city into Greece. 
It is a city which is bound to me by the closest ties of 
friendship, but in spite of its eager invitation I could 
not be induced to remain there for longer than a single 
night. I was indeed afraid that my sudden visit to my 
friends might breed suspicion, if I stayed with them. 
But having been carried by the wind from Sicily to 
Leucopetra, a promontory in the district of Ehegium, I 
there embarked to cross into Grreece ; and before I had 
gone very far I was driven back by the south wind to 
my port of embarkation. This was in the middle of the 
night, the remainder of which I passed at the house of my 
friend and ally, Publius Valerius ; and as I was waiting 
with him on the following day for a favourable wind, 
several citizens of Ehegium came to see me, some of 
them just arrived from Eome. From them I first heard 
of Antonius' harangue, with which I was so much 
pleased, that its perusal first made me think of aban- 
doning my journey. Not long after, we received the 
edict of Brutus and Cassius, which to me indeed, per- 
haps because I esteem them even more as citizens than 
as private friends, appeared instinct with equity. The 
messengers added further, as we often find that men 
who wish to bring good tidings exaggerate a little in 
order to increase the gladness of their news, that an 
arrangement would be made; that on the 1st there 
would be a full meeting of the senate ; that Antonius, 
discarding his evil advisers, and giving up the provinces 
of Graul, would once more recognise the authority of this 
House. 
4. Then, indeed, my eagerness to come back was so 

inflamed that neither oars nor sails were fast enough for 
my impatience ; not that I had any fears of being too 
late, but not to be longer than I wished to be in con- 
gratulating the state. At Velia, after a quick passage, 
I saw Brutus ; nor will I say how much the meeting 
grieved me. I even thought it a shame that I should 
venture to return to a city from which Brutus had 
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retired, and that I should wish to live in safety where 
this was impossible for him. I did not, however, find 
that he was so much disturbed as myself; and, sustained 
by the consciousness of the great and noble deed which 
he had done, he said nothing aboiit himself, whilst 
loudly lamenting your position. From him I first 
learnt the nature of Lucius Piso's speech in this House 
on August 1. He was very insufficiently supported, so 
Brutus told me, by those who ought to have supported* 
him; but, nevertheless, both from the testimony of 
Bmtus, to which we cannot but attach the greatest 
weight, and from the evidence of all whom I subse- 
quently saw, I gather that he won great honour for 
himself. To second Piso, then, who was not supported 
by the senators present in the House, I came without 
delaj ; not that I could do any good, for that was 
beyond my power and my hopes alike, but that if any- 
thing should have happened to me — and many dangers 
seem to threaten me which are at once out of the 
course of nature, and at variance with my destined lot — 
at any rate I might leave my voice this day as a witness 
to the state of my undying loyalty. 

And now, my lords, in the full confidence that you 
are satisfied with my reasons both for going and return- 
ing, before entering on public matters I must com- 
plain in a few words of the wrong which Antonius did 
me yesterday. I am his friend, and have always acknow- 
ledged that I was boimd to be so in consideration of a 
service which I once received from him. 

What conceivable plea was there for insisting with 5. 
such bitterness on my presence in the senate yesterday ? 
Was I the only absentee ? or has there not frequently 
been a less numerous attendance ? Was the question 
under discussion of so great importance, that even sick 
members ought to have been carried to the House? 
Hannibal, I suppose, was at the gates ; or peace with 
Pyrrhus was imder discussion, to which debate we are 
told that Appius, that blind old man, was brought in 
his bed. No, my lords, the subject under considera- 
tion was a public service of thanksgiving, a kind of 
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question for which there is generally no unwillingness 
to attend. For senators are induced to come down, not 
by distress upon their goods, but by their interest in 
the men to whom the compliment is proposed ; just as 
we find to be the case when a triumph is discussed. The 
consuls are so free from anxiety on such occasions, that 
a senator may almost please himself whether he wilJ 
attend or not. Accordingly, knowing this custom, ani 
Toeing tired after my journey, and somewhat indisposed, 
I sent as a matter of friendly courtesy tx) tell him so.. 
Yet he declared before you all that he would brins a. 
band of masons to destroy my house ; a threat wh/ch 
surely betokened, too much passion and extreme intem- 
perance. For what crime is ever visited with so severe a 
punishment, that he should have the efiFrontery to say in 
this House that he would use labourers employed bj the 
state to pull down a house which the state had buut in 
obedience to a decree of the senate ? Who ever forced 
a senator to attend by such a penalty? or to what 
punishment is he liable beyond the levy of a distiess or 
the infliction of a fine ? But had he only known what 
vote I was intending to give, I think he would have shown 
somewhat less rigour in compelling me to come. 
6. Think you, my lords, that I was likely to have voted 

for the decree to which you so unwillingly assented, or 
to combine a festival in honour of the dead with thanks- 
giving for a victory ? — to involve the state in a religious 
diflficulty which admits of no solution ? — to vote for a 
thanksgiving service for the successes of a dead man ? I 
care not who that dead man was. Suppose it were the 
patriot Brutus, who both himself delivered our country 
from the tyranny of a despot and left descendants 
behind him who, after the lapse of some 500 years,^ 
should display like valour in a like achievement ; still 
I could not be induced to mix up any dead man with 
my worship of the immortal gods, so that a public 
thanksgiving should be offered in his honour, while a 
tomb existed anywhere at which the customary offerings 
might be rendered to the dead. The vote which I 
should have given was of such a kind, that I should have 
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had no difficulty in making good my position with the 
Eoman people had any more serious disaster happened 
to the state ; had it been visited by any such calamities 
from war, or pestilence, or famine, as seem already either 
to have befallen it, or to be hanging closely over our 
heads. But I pray that for this impiety the gods may 
grant their pardon both to the people who do not ap- 
prove of it, and to you who sa^ctioned it against your 
will. But, leaving this, is it granted me to speak of 
the other misfortunes of the state ? I indeed never have 
been and never shall be prevented from maintaining my 
honour, and showing my contempt for death. Give me 
but the power of entering this House, I do not shrink 
from the peril of speaking. I only wish, my lords, that 
I could have been here on August 1 ; not that anything 
could have been done, but that it might not have been 
left to a single consular to prove himself worthy of his 
rank and of the state. And this is indeed a heavy grief 
to me, that men who have received the highest favours 
from the Eoman people should have failed to support 
the noble motion of Lucius Piso. Was it for this that 
the Eoman people made us consuls ? that, being placed 
on the highest pinnacle of rank, we should hold the state 
in no esteem ? It was not only in words but in looks 
that Lucius Piso, the consular, sought in vain for any 
countenance. What, in the name of all that is unholy, 
means this voluntary slavery ? Grant that such slavery 
could not wholly be avoided ; for that would require 
patriotism whose absence I excuse in some who speak 
as consulars ; but I make a distinction between those 
whose silence I pardon and those whom I expect to speak. 
And I am grieved that these last should have laid them- 
selves open with the Eoman people to the imputation not 
only of cowardice, which is bad enough, but of having 
failed for various reasons to maintain tiieir honour. 

And therefore, in the first place, I wish to express 
the gratitude which I feel towards Piso, who considered 
not what measures he could carry in the state, but 
what individually he ought to do ; and then I beg of you, 
my lords, that even if you lack the courage to support 
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my speech and the policy which I lay before you, you 
will at least be kind enough to render me your usual 
attention. 

To begin with, I move that the acts of Caesar be 
ratified — not that I approve of them — who could go so 
far as that? but because! think that our first con- 
sideration should be for peace and quiet. I should wish 
that Marcus Antonius were present— so it were without 
his retainers ; but I suppose that he has the privilege, 
which he yesterday refused to me, of being indisposed ; 
still, if he were here he would inform me, or rather, 
would inform you, my lords, how he himself upholds 
the acts of Csesar. Does he think to secure' the ratifi- 
cation of those acts of Caesar which he, and he alone, 
produces, or rather simply quotes, and that all should 
go for nought which Caesar caused to be engraved on 
brass, thereby signifying that they should be permanent 
laws and edicts of the people ? I consider myself that 
nothing is so thoroughly an act of Caesar as a law which 
Caesar made. 

Or are we to ratify whatever promises Caesar made, 
even if they were beyond what he himself could carry 
out ? For there are many promises to many men which 
he left unfalfiUed ; and indeed, the favours which he 
actually fulfilled in life are fewer in number than the 
imfulfilled promises which have been discovered since 
his death. But I do not wish to change or interfere 
with these. I am most anxious to uphold his noble 
acts. I could wish indeed that the money in the 
temple of Ops were safe. It was blood-stained, it 
is true, but yet it was needed at this crisis, since its 
restoration to its proper owners was impossible. Still 
we may acquiesce in its expenditure, since that is sanc- 
tioned by the acts of Caesar. But tell me, is there any- 
thing in the career of a man who, as a civilian, has 
been invested with supreme military as well as civil 
power in the state, which can so appropriately be called 
his act, as any law that he has passed ? Ask for the 
acts of Gracchus, the Sempronian laws will be produced ; 
for those of Sulla, you will be given the Cornelian laws. 
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Nay, in what acts did the third consulship oi Pompeius 
consist? Surely in his laws. And if you were to 
inquire of Caesar himself what acts he had performed as 
a civilian in the city, he would answer that he had been 
the author of many excellent laws ; but his memoranda 
he would either change or not produce, or if he pro- 
duced them, he would not count such things as you 
adduce among his acts. Yet I do not even contest 
. such points as these : at some things I am positively 
willing to connive ; but in the most important question 
of his laws I think it is intolerable that the acts of 
Caesar should be set aside. 

What law could you have that was better, more 8. 
useful, more frequently demanded in the best era of the 
republic, than that ex-praetors should not hold their 
provinces for more than a year, nor ex-consuls for more 
than twice that time ? If you take away this law do 
you think that the acts of Caesar can be said to be 
maintained ? Or again, are not all the laws which 
Caesar passed to regulate proceedings in the law-courts 
set aside by the bill which has been advertised respecting 
the third panel of jurymen ? And do you uphold the 
acts of Caesar, if you overturn his laws ? Unless indeed 
everything which he put down as a memorandum in his 
note-book is to be counted as his act, and upheld in 
consequence, however useless or iniquitous it may be, 
whilst what he laid before the people in the comitia of 
their centuries * is to be omitted from the catalogue. 
Eut let us see what this third panel is. ' The panel 
of centurions,' quoth he. What ? were centurions not 
eligible for the judicial bench by the provisions of the 
Julian, and before it, of the Pompeian and Aurelian laws ? 
' Yes, eligible,' he says, ' but with the restriction of a 
property qualification.' 

But this qualification was required not only of cen- 
turions, but of Roman knights as well ; and under these 
conditions men distinguished for their bravery and 

* The comitia centuriata, or meeting of the people in their cen- 
turies, was the supreme legislative and elective assembly of the 
Homans. 
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honour who have been centurions have sat, and are at 
present sitting, on the bench. * Ah, but,' he says, 
' these are not the men I want. Give a seat on it to- 
any one who has ever been centurion.' If you were to 
make such a proposal in favour of the knights, which i» 
a more honourable service, no one would approve of it ;: 
for in a judge both position and fortune ought to be 
considered. ' You are introducing elements,' says he^ 
' which I do not require ; I even add as jurymen pri- 
vates of the Alauda legion : for otherwise our friends: 
say that they cannot secure their safety.' Surely there 
is an insult in the distinction which you ofifer to the 
men whom you surprise with a summons to the judicial 
bench ; for the whole gist of the law is that a third panel 
should be composed of men who dare not give their judg- 
ment freely. And, good heavens, what a blunder have 
we here in the men who devised this law I The meaner 
each man's reputation, the more earnestly will he strive 
to wipe away this meanness by the sternness of his ver- 
dicts, and to prove that he is worthy of being enrolled' 
in an honourable panel, and not of being hustled into 
one which is simply a disgrace. 
9. A second law has been advertised, that men con- 

victed of riot and treason may appeal to the people if 
they will. Is this, I would ask, a law, or the setting 
aside of all laws ? For who is there at the present mo- 
ment whose interest it is that such a law should stand ?* 
There is no prisoner for trial under the existing laws.. 
No one seems likely to be apprehended : for I presume^ 
that deeds of armed violence will never be brought to 
trial in a court of law. ' But,' you will say, ' it is a 
matter of public opinion.' I wish that there was some- 
thing which you would leave to that tribunal ; for all 
the citizens are agreed in heart and voice about the- 
safety of the state. What do you mean, then, by your 
eagerness in promoting a law which carries with it th& 
greatest possible disgrace, and not a^ particle of popu- 
larity ? For what can be more disgraceful than that a 
man who has been duly convicted of treason against the- 
Eoman people by his acts of violence should thereupon 
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betake himself again to the very violence which led to 
his conviction? But why should I argue any more 
about the law? as though the object were that any 
single person should appeal : the real object, the real 
meaning of your proposal, is that no one, under any 
•circumstances, should ever be indicted under these new 
laws of yours. For where will you i&nd a prosecutor so 
mad as willingly to expose himself to the mercy of a 
"hired crowd by convicting a prisoner ? or when will any 
juryman be rash enough to bring in a verdict of guilty, 
if he knows that he himself will thereupon be dragged 
before a mob of hireling labourers? Yoiu: law then 
does not confer the right of appeal, but it abolishes 
two most salijtary laws with the processes which they 
sanction. \ What is this but to exhort our young men 
to be turbulent, seditious, and mischievous ? And where 
will you place a limit to the ruinous frenzy of the 
triblmes, when you have done away with any trials for 
riot or for treason? What will be the efifect of sus- 
pending the laws of Csesar, which punish with exile 
any one who has been convicted of either one of those 
oflfences? When such men have the right of appeal 
^ven them, are not the acts of Csesar virtually re- 
pealed? And those acts, my lords, though I never 
thought them wise, I yet felt were so fully worth pre- 
serving in the interests of peace and harmony, that I 
opposed any weakening at the present time, either of 
the laws which Caesar had brought forward in his life- 
time, or even of those which you see produced and pub- 
lished after his death. 

Exiles have been restored by a dead man to their coun- 10 
try ; the franchise has been given by a dead mMf, not to 
individuals, but to whole nations and provinces ; sources of 
revenue have been lost to the state through innumerable 
exemptions granted by the dead. We are then maintain- 
ing these measures on the unsupported testimony of a 
single man — ^a man it may be of the utmost probity, who 
has produced them from his private house. I)o we at the 
same time think it right, in maintaining Caesar's acts, 
to annul those laws about provinces and trials which he 
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himself in our presence read aloud, and advertised, and 
brought before the people, taking pride in doing so, 
and thinking that in them the safety of the state was 
guaranteed ? And in the case of laws which have been 
advertised, we have at least the opportunity of com- 
plaint. Even this was denied in the case of those which 
are said to have been already proposed ; for they were 
proposed without any public notice before they were 
even written out. But I ask, my lords, what reason either 
I myself or any one of you can have for fearing unsound 
laws whilst we have loyal tribunes of the Commons. We 
have men ready to interpose their veto, ready to defend 
the state with the weapons of religion ; we surely ought 
to feel no fear. ' What veto,' says Antonius, * are you 
talking of? What weapons of religion ? ' ' Why, those 
of course by which the safety of the state is guaranteed.* 
* But those are laid aside as follies of a bygone age. 
The Forum will be occupied by an armed force, all the 
approaches will be closed, soldiers will be posted to keep 
guard at several points.' What then ? Measures carried 
by such means will of course obtain the force of law, and 
the provisions so made law, I presume, you will order 
to be entered in the archives of the state. * The consuls 
duly put the question to the people : ' is this the right 
of having questions put which we received from our 
ancestors? 'And the people sanctioned in virtue of 
^i^their prerogative.' What people ? That which was shut 
out? What prerogative? That which was entirely 
destroyed by force of arms ? And herein I speak about 
the future. It is a friend's part to give warning of what 
may yet be avoided. If the result be otherwise, my 
words will be proved to be untrue. I speak of the laws 
which have been advertised, on which you are still free 
to make your decision. I point out their faults ; it is 
for you to remove them. I make a protest against 
compulsion by force of arms ; it rests with you to render 
it impossible. 
U, Aid the consuls, Dolabella, will have no reasonable 

ground for being angry with me because I speak in 
behalf of the state. Nor indeed do I think that 
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you will be so. I know how placable your temper is ; 
but they say that your colleague, influenced by his 
present fortunes, which he thinks so good, (I indeed, 
not to use strong language, should think him more for- 
tunate if he were to imite,te the consulships of his grand- 
fathers and his maternal uncle) — at any rate, I hear that 
he is angry ; and I see how objectionable it is to have 
a man at once angry and at the head of an armed 
force, especially when such license is allowed to arms. 
Eut I will make a proposal which seems to me so fair 
that I do not think that Antonius will refuse to enter- 
tain it. If I say anything insulting against his life or 
his character, I will give him leave to be as much my 
enemy as he likes ; but if I keep to my usual custom, and 
merely utter freely what I feel about the state, then, in 
the first place, I deprecate his anger ; or secondly, if I 
fail in this, I beg him to be angry with me as his fellow- 
citizen. Let him employ a body-guard, if it is necessary, 
as he says, in self-defence ; but let it not hurt those who 
express their true opinions on the state's behalf. What 
can be fairer than this demand ? But if, as has been said 
to me by some of his friends, he is seriously oSended by 
any speech which crosses his inclinations, even if it be 
free from any ofifensive expressions, we will not quarrel 
with the humour of a friend. But these same men use 
this language to me : ^ You, the opponent of Caesar, will 
not be allowed the same license as Piso, his father-in- 
law ; ' and they follow it up with a warning of danger in 
my path. Nor shall I find the peril of death a less valid 
reason than illness for absence from this House. 

But, in Heaven's name! for when I look at you, ISL 
Dolabella, considering my love for you, I cannot re- 
strain my tongue from speaking of the mistake into 
which you both are falling ; for I honestly believe that 
men of noble birth and lofty aims like you have been 
desirous not, as some too credulous persons have sup- 
posed, of money, — a thing which has been scorned by 
every man of dignity and honour, — not of influence 
gained by violence, not of power which the Eoman 
people could not brook, but of glory and the aSection 
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of your fellow-citizens. But glory is the praise of noble 
deeds and great services to the state, such as win ap- 
proving testimony from the multitude as well as from 
all honest men. I would explain, Dolabella, in what 
the fruit of noble deeds consists, did I not see that you 
had experienced it for a time in a higher degree than any 
other man. What day can you recall that dawned with 
greater lustre in your life than that on which, having 
purified the Forum, having dispersed the crowd of dis- 
affected citizens, having punished the ringleaders, you 
retired to yoiu: home ? What rank, or family, or for- 
tune, then could hinder men from pressing forward to 
congratulate and praise you ? Nay, even I, in whom 
men thought they saw your prompter in these deeds, 
received the thanks and congratulations of the loyal on 
your behalf. Call to mind, I entreat you, Dolabella, 
the unanimous applause that greeted you in the theatre, 
when all the citizens, forgetting any ground of quarrel 
which they had with you, made it clear that they had 
thrown aside the recollection of their old sorrow in 
consideration of your recent services. Have you then, 
Dolabella — ^it is with great pain that I ask the ques- 
tion, — have you felt no remorse in giving up so great 
an honour ? 
18, And you, Antonius, I ask you, in your absence, do 

not you prefer that single day on which the senate met 
in the temple of Tellus to all the months during which 
some persons, whose opinions differ very much from 
mine, have deemed you happy ? What a speech you 
made on unity ! From what fears you freed the vete- 
rans; from what anxiety you relieved the state, when 
laying aside all private animosities, forgetting the aus- 
pices which you yourself announced as augur of the 
Roman people, you consented for the first time that 
your colfeague should be your colleague, while your 
little son was sent by you as a hostage for peace into 
the Capitol ! When was there greater rejoicing in the 
senate ? or among the Boman people ? — which had never 
assembled in greater numbers at any public meeting. 
Then at last we seemed to have gained freedom through 
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the deed of these brave men, because, as they had wished, 
peace followed in the train of libertjr One day followed, 
and a second, and a third, and many others in succession, 
before you let one pass without bestowing, as it were, 
some boon upon the state. The chief of all was your 
abolishing the title of dictator. By this one act of 
yours, for yours it was, you branded the name of the 
dead Caesar with infamy which shall last for ever. For 
as on account of the crime of a single Marcus Manlius 
it was made unlawful by a family decree for any patri- 
cian Manlius to bear the name of Marcus, so you on 
account of the odium incurred by a single dictator 
removed the name of dictator entirely from the state. 
When you had completed these exploits on behalf of 
your country, did you regret your fortune, your honour, 
your distinction, yoiu: glory ? If not, what caused this 
sudden change in you ? I cannot bring myself to believe 
that you were led astray by greed of gain. People may 
say what they like, we are not bound to credit them ; 
and I never yet saw anything mean or base in you. 
And yet a man is sometimes corrupted by his family, 
but I know how firm you are. I only wish that you 
could have avoided suspicion as well as you have resisted 
the temptation. 

I see more reason to fear that through ignorance of 14. 
the true road to glory you should think that it consists 
in being more powerftd than all your fellow-citizens, and 
in being the object of their dread. If this be yoiu: idea, 
you entirely mistake the path that leads to glory. What 
is really glorious is to be a popular citizen, to deserve 
.well of the state, to win the praise, the esteem, the love 
of those around you. To be the object of their fear and 
hatred is invidious. It is to be deprecated as a sign of 
weakness and impending ruin. And indeed we see in 
the play that this was ruinous to the very man who said, 
' Their hate I fear not, if I have their dread.' If only, 
Antonius, you would bear in mind your grandfather- 
and yet how often and how much have you heard from 
me concerning him 1 Do you think that he would have 
cared to win immortality at the price of being feared, 

c 
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because he was allowed a body-guard ? With him life, 
happiness, consisted in being equal to his fellow-citizens 
in liberty, foremost of them all in honour. And so, to 
say nothing of his happier days, I had rather experience 
the bitter death which he suflFered at the hands of 
Lucius Cinna than all the despotic power of his cruel 
murderer. 

But how shall I turn you by any words of mine? 
For if the death of Grains Caesar cannot force you to 
seek the love of others rather than their fear, no mere 
words from any one will be of any profit or avail. Yet 
any who think you happy on this account are miserable 
themselves. No one is happy who lives upon such terms 
that his death not only goes unpunished, but even brings 
the highest glory to his murderers. Wherefore turn 
yourself, I pray, and look back upon your ancestors, and 
so guide the helm of the state that your fellow-citizens 
may feel glad that you were bom ; for without this no 
one in the world can be either happy, or illustrious, or 
distinguished. 
16. Both you, indeed, and Dolabella have before you many 

verdicts of the Eoman people, and it troubles me that 
you do not take them sufficiently to heart. For what 
mean the shouts of countless citizens at the gladiators' 
show ? What mean the popular lampoons ? or the vast 
applause bestowed on the statue of Pompeius, or on the 
two tribunes of the commons who set themselves in 
opposition to you? Is there in all this only a slight 
intimation of the wondrous unanimity of the Eoman 
people ? Or again, did the applause bestowed upon the 
games of Apollo, or, I shoidd rather say, the testimony 
and verdict of the Eoman people, appear to you of slight 
importance ? Happy men were they who, when they 
were prevented by force of arms from being present in 
person, yet were present in the hearts and breasts of the 
Eoman people, and could not be dislodged from them 1 
Unless indeed you think that the applause and the palm 
of victory were then bestowed on Attius, the hero of sixty 
years ago, and not on Brutus, who, though absent from 
the games which he himself exhibited, yet found that at 
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that most elaborate spectacle the Eoman people showed 
their lasting zeal for their saviour, while they soothed 
their regret for his absence by constant shouts and 
demonstrations of applause. 

I indeed am a man who has always shown his scorn 
for such applause, when bestowed on the favourite of the 
passing hour ; but at the same time, when it proceeds 
from the highest, the middle, and the lowest classes, in 
short, from all the citizens alike, and when those who 
used to follow public opinion hold aloof, I consider it 
not applause, but a deliberate decision of the people. If, 
however, this seems to you of comparatively small impor- 
tance, though it is really most significant, do you also 
think little of what you must have seen, that the life of 
Aulus Hirtius is so precious to the Eoman people ? For 
it was enough that he had gained their confidence, as he 
has ; that he should be popular with his friends, in which 
he has no rival ; that he should be precious to his family, 
who love him as no one else was ever loved ; yet whom 
<5an we remember whose health excited such anxiety, 
fiuch fear, in all good men? I can remember none. 
What then ? Do you, in heaven's name, not see for 
yourselves what all this means ? Think you that the 
citizens pay no heed to your safety when they set such 
value on the lives of those whom they hope to find serving 
the interests of the state ? I, my lords, have reaped suflfi- 
<5ient fruits of my return in that, in any case, I have said 
enough to prove my constancy, and have experienced the 
kindness and attention of my audience. If future opportu- 
nities shall be granted me with safety to myself and you, I 
will not fail to do as much again. If not, I shall reserve 
myself, so far as in me lies, not so much for myself as for 
the Conmionwealth. I have lived long enough to satisfy 
my desire of life, and to fill up the measure of my fame : 
if more be granted me, it will not be for me, but for 
yourselves and for the state. 
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INTEODUCTION 

TO 

THE SECOND OEATION. 



To the first Philippic oration Antonius made no reply 
for several days, but on September 19 he held a meeting 
of the senate, at which he delivered a violent invective 
against Cicero, which was evidently meant as an open de- 
claration of war against him. Taking it as such, and not 
feeling strong enough for immediate opposition, Cicero 
shortly afterwards retired from Home, and spent his time 
in composing the second oration, which was iiever spoken, 
but was published about the end of November, when Anto- 
nius was obliged to leave Eome, on account of a mutiny 
among his troops at Alba. Its effect was immediately ap- 
parent, the people being shaken by it in their allegiance to 
the consul ; while the senate, with Cicero at their head, were 
stimulated to repudiate his authority, and take active steps 
for the maintenance of their liberty. 

The speech, which has been accepted in all ages as the 
masterpiece of Roman oratory, professes to be delivered 
on September 19, as an immediate answer to Antonius's 
invective, and it is noticeable how the delusion is main- 
tained by appeals to the feelings of the supposed audience, 
and acknowledgment of imaginary answers on their part. 

Beginning with a reply to the several charges brought 
against him by Antonius, Cicero proceeds to give the his- 
tory of his opponent's life from his boyhood upwards, 
sparing no detail of his private or his public faults, and 
holding him up to general scorn as possessed of almost 
every vice. 

It is little wonder that an invective of such bitterness 
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closed the door to all reconciliation between Cicero and 
Antonins, the substantial truth of the charges contained in 
the speech making it all the more impossible for Antonina 
to forgive them ; and from this time till Cicero's death 
there was one continued trial of strength between Antoniua 
and the constitutional party, with Cicero at its head. 

Cicero himself appears to have felt that after such a 
manifesto the struggle was for life and death, as in his 
subsequent speeches we find no traces of the moderate 
and conciliatory tone which was conspicuous in his first 
oration. 



THE SECOND OEATION. 

Whence comes it, my lords? to what decree of fate 
can I ascribe it ? that no one for the last twenty years 
has been an enemy of the state, without at the same 
time declaring war against myself? Nor indeed is 
it requisite that I should mention any names : you 
can recall them for yourselves. They have paid me 
heavier penalties than I should wish. I wonder, An- 
tonius, that in imitating what they did, you do not 
shrink in terror from their fate. In other cases this 
was less astonishing. For no one hitherto has been my 
enemy of his own accord : they all were first attacked 
by me as champion of the state. You, without a word 
of provocation on my part, to prove yourself more daring 
thaii Catiline, more insane than Clodius, attacked me 
wantonly with your abuse, and thought that by forfeit- 
ing my friendship you would best ingratiate yourself 
with your disloyal fellow-citizens. What can I suppose? 
That I am treated with contempt ? I do not see what 
there is either in my private life, or in the favoiu* which 
I enjoy, or in my public actions, or in what moderate 
talents I possess, that Antonius can despise. Or did he 
think that it was in the senate that my character could 
most easily be assailed ? Why you, my lords, though 
you have borne testimony to the services of many noble 
citizens in administering the state, have given me, and 
me alone, the credit of preserving it. Or did he wish 
to try his powers of eloquence against mine? This 
would indeed have been a kindness. For where could I 
find a fuller or more copious theme, than in speaking 
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for myself against Antonius ? But in fact the truth is 
this : he thought that men like himself would never be 
convinced that he was hostile to his country, imless he 
proved himself an enemy of mine. And before I answer 
him on other points, I will say a few words in reply to 
the charge which he brings against me, a very heavy 
charge in my opinion, of proving false to our Mend- 
ship. 
2. He complains that on some occasion or another I 

opposed his interests. Was I not to oppose a stranger 
on behalf of an intimate friend and near connection of 
my own ? Was I to spare favom- obtained, not by the 
promise of virtue, but by the degradation of youthful 
beauty ? Was I to spare a wrong which Antonius car- 
ried through, not by due process in the .praetors' court, 
but by favoiu- of a veto from the most unscrupulous of 
tribunes ? But I suppose that you mentioned this for 
no other reason than to commend yoiu'self to the lowest 
of the citizens, when they should all remember that you 
had married the daughter, that your children were the 
grandsons, of Quintus Fadius, a freedman. But you say 
that you were no stranger, that you had placed yourself 
under my instruction, — this is yoiu: argument, — that 
you had been in the habit of coming to my house. 
Truly, had you done so, you would have shown more 
regard for your reputation, for your innocence. But you 
never did ; nor, had you wished it, would Grains Curio 
have permitted you. You say that you retired in my 
favour from the contest for the augurship. My ears 
can hardly credit such audacity, such signal impudence. 
At the time when, by the desire of the whole college, 
Quintus Hortensius and Gnaeus Pompeius proposed me 
for the augurship, this being the full number of propo- 
sers allowed by the statutes, you were insolvent, and 
believed that you could only escape bankruptcy by pro- 
moting a revolution in the state. Could you, moreover, 
at that time have been a candidate for the augurship, 
while Grains Curio was abroad? even when you were 
elected, would you have been able to carry a single 
tribe without the «T,id of Curio, whose friends were 
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actually convicted of riot for too much zeal on your 
behalf ? 

But I availed myself of your kindly services. What 8, 
services ? and yet I have never forgotten the fact to 
which you refer. I had rather confess myself your 
debtor than be thought in any degree ungrateful by any 
one unacquainted with the facts. But what were these 
services? That you spared my life at Brundisium? 
Would you have killed the man whom the victor him- 
self had desired to be safe, and had ordered to return 
to Italy ? that victor, who, as you yourself habitually 
boasted, had given you the foremost place among his 
robbers ? But grant that this was in your power. What 
other services, my lords, can robbers render, save that 
they can claim to have given life to those whose lives 
they spare ? If this were any genuine service, then those 
who slew the man that had preserved their lives, who 
are commonly declared by you to be distinguished men, 
would never have acquired such fame. But what kind 
of service is it, that you abstained from a deed of im- 
pious wickedness ? In such a case I ought not to feel 
pleasure at being spared by you, so much as humiliation 
at your having had it in your power to kill me with im- 
punity. But grant that it was a kindly service, since 
no greater can be rendered by a robber ; yet in what 
can you accuse me of ingratitude? Ought I not to 
have complained of the ruin of the state, for fear of 
seeming guilty of ingratitude towards you ? And yet in 
making that complaint, which, humiliating and mourn- 
ful as it was, was forced from me by considerations 
of the position in which I have been placed by the 
senate and the Boman people, what word of insult did I 
utter ? what did I say that was not moderate and 
friendly ? What self-control did it not rather manifest, 
that in complaining of Antonius I abstained from all 
abuse ; and this too though you had squandered the re- 
maining fragments of the state, though nothing was too 
sacred to be sold with the most infamous trafficking at 
your house, though you confessed that laws which had 
never been lulvortised wore brought forward both to 
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benefit yourself and by yourself, though as augur you 
had disregarded the auspices, as consul the veto of the 
tribunes, though you were most shamelessly encircled 
by a body-guard, though amid the exhaustion caused 
by debauchery and wine you were daily practising every 
kind of profligacy in a house devoid of decency ? And 
yet, as though my antagonist had been Marcus Crassus, 
with whom I have had so many severe contests, and not 
a certain most abandoned gladiator, I abstained from 
personalities while stating forcibly the grievances of the 
state. And so to-day I will contrive to let him know 
what services he then received from me. 

But he went so far as to read in public a letter^ 
which he said he had received from me, showing thereby 
his want of manners and his ignorance of the ordinary 
customs of civilised life. Where ever would you find a 
man, among those who are even distantly acquainted 
with the usages of society, who, because of some diflfer- 
ence which had arisen between them, would produce 
a letter from a friend and read it openly in public? 
Such conduct is nothing else than the destruction of 
all social intercourse in life ; it would render impossible 
all interchange of thought with absent friends. How 
often there are little jokes in letters, which, if given to 
the world, seem out of taste I how often things which 
are serious enough, yet never meant for publication T 
So much for his ill-breeding. Now see the incredible 
folly of the man. How can you answer me, man of 
eloquence, as you appear already to Tiro and Mustela ? 
Cand as at this present moment they are standing armed 
in the presence of the senate, I will myself acknowledge 
your eloquence, when you show me how you will defend 
them against a charge of murder:) but how can you 
answer me, if I deny that I ever sent you such a letter ?' 
On what evidence will you convict me ? by the hand- 
writing ? in which you have such lucrative experience 
How can you? for it is written by a clerk. I have 
now learned to envy your instructor^ who for such a 
price as I shall presently divulge is teaching you to be 
nothing better than a fool. For what could be less. 
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worthy, I do not say of an orator, but of a man, than to 
bring an objection against an opponent, which requires 
only his bare denial to stop your further progress in 
the attack ? But I admit the authorship, and convict 
you, by the charge you bring yourself, not only of dis- 
courtesy, but of actual madness. For what single ex- 
pression is there in the letter you produce, which is not 
full of courtesy, and kindness, and readiness to oblige ? 
The sole point of your accusation is that in the letter I 
express no bad opinion of you, that, in fact, I write as to 
a citizen and to an honest man, and not as to a reprobate 
and a robber. For my part, though your attack entitles 
me to do so, I will not produce your letter in return, in 
which you ask me to allow you to recall a certain exile, 
and pledge yoiu- honour that you will not recall him 
without my consent, which you gain by your entreaties. 
For why should I interfere with your audacity, which 
neither the authority of this House, nor public opinion 
in Bome, nor any force of law was able to restrain ? 
But still, why need you have appealed to me, if the 
subject of your entreaties was already restored to his 
country by the law which Caesar passed ? I presume he 
wished the credit to be mine, whereas there was no 
room for any credit even for himself, if the matter were 
decided by an existing law. 

But since I am bound, my lords, to say something for 5» 
myself and much against Antonius, while I beg of you 
to listen favourably to what I say on my own behalf, I 
will depend upon myself for making you listen to my 
attack on him. At the same time I must ask of you so 
much as this : if you have learned to appreciate the self- 
restraint and modesty which I have shown in all my 
life, and especially as an orator, do not imagine that 
if I answer him to-day in the spirit of his challenge, 
I have been forgetful of myself. I will not treat him 
as a consul, nor did he on his part treat me as a con- 
sular. And indeed he is in no sense a consul, either in 
respect of his life, or his administration, or the mode 
of his appointment; while no one can dispute my 
rank as consular. That you might understand, there- 
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fore, what kind of consul he professed himself to be, he 
reproached me with my consulship, which, while nomi- 
nally mine, my lords, was really yours. For what 
resolution, what line of policy, what course of conduct 
did I adopt, which was not founded on the debates, 
the authority, the deliberate opinion of this House ? 
And had you, who make pretence of wisdom in addi- 
tion to your- eloquence, the hardihood to attack my 
actions in the presence of the very men to whose 
wisdom and counsel they were due? Who was ever 
found to assail my consulship,, except yourself and 
Publius Clodius ? His fate indeed is reserved for you, 
as it was for Grains Curio, since you have an element of 
mischief in your house, which caused death to both 
of them. My consulship does not satisfy Marcus An- 
tonius. Yet it satisfied Publius Servilius, to name 
first among the consulars of that time the man who is 
most lately dead : it satisfied Quintus Catulus, whose au- 
thority will ever carry weight at Eome ; it satisfied the 
two LucuUi, Marcus Crassus, Quintus Hortensius, Grains 
Curio, Gains Piso, Manius Glabrio, Manius Lepidus, 
Lucius Volcatius, Grains Figulus, as well as Decimus 
Silanus and Lucius Murena, the consuls-elect for the 
ensuing year ; the same conduct too which satisfied the 
consulars was approved by Marcus Cato, who; by hasten- 
ing his death, avoided many evils, and, chief of them, 
the sight of you as consul. But, above all, my consul- 
ship was approved by Grnaeus Pompeius, who no sooner 
saw me, after leaving Syria, than he embraced me and 
declared with many congratulations that it was through 
my services that he would see his country once again. 
But why go through a list of individuals ? In a very 
full House the senate was so satisfied with the conduct 
of my consulship, that there was no one who did not 
thank me as a parent, who did not give me credit for 
being the saviour of his life, his property, his family, 
and his fatherland. 
6. But since the state has lost the whole of these dis- 

tinguished men whom I have named, let^us come to the 
living, of whom two are left to represent the consulars. 
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Lucius Cotta, a man of the highest genius and the 
utmost prudence, after seeing the actions which you 
censure, proposed a public thanksgiving in my honour 
in the most complimentary terms, and the very con- 
sulars whom I have named and all the senate agreed to 
it with one accord ; an honour which had never pre- 
viously been paid to anyone since the foundation of the 
city, except for distinctions gained in war. Lucius 
Caesar gave his vote against his sister's husband, your 
stepfather, in a speech of the utmost earnestness and 
weight. He was the man whom you should have chosen 
to be your adviser and instructor in all your policy 
throughout life, but you chose to imitate your step- 
father rather than your uncle. I, a stranger in blood, 
and holding the highest position in the state, was glad 
at such a time to seek his counsel ; but when did you, 
his sister's son, consult him on any single point con- 
cerning the state ? But whom, in Heaven's name, does 
he consult ? Why, those whose very birthdays must be 
dinned into even our ears. Antonius is not coming to 
the House to-day. Why not ? He is at his villa, keeping 
a birthday feast. Whose ? I will name no one ; sup- 
pose it to be some Phormio, or Grnatho, or even Ballio. 
At best a parasite, possibly a pander. What foul 
• indecency the man displays! what intolerable impu- 
dence, and profligacy, and debauchery! When you 
have a leading senator, a distinguished citizen so nearly 
related to you, can you fail to consult him upon aflfairs 
of state, and betake yourself instead to those who, 
having no property of their own, are bent on draining 
yours ? 

Your consulship then, we must admit, was beneficial 7. 
to the state, and mine was the reverse. Have you so 
lost all sense of shame as well as purity, as to venture 
on such an assertion in this temple, in which I was 
wont to consult the senate, which then, in the days of 
its fullest strength, was supreme over the world, but in 
which you have stationed most abandoned men in arms ? 
Nay, he has even dared — for what is there too bold for 
you to dare ? — he has even dared to say that when I was 
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consul the slopes of the Capitol were full of armed slaves. 
In order, I presume, that those iniquitous decrees of the 
senate might be passed, I was proposing to employ vio- 
lence against the senate. What a miserable man you 
are, whether the history of those days is unknown to 
you — for you know nothing that is good — or whether it 
is familiar, in either case what a miserable man you are, 
to make so impudent a speech to such an audience ! 
For who that held the rank of Eoman knight? who 
besides yom-self that was a youth of noble blood ? who 
of any rank that bore in mind that he was a citizen of 
Borne, was absent from the slopes of the Capitol, while 
the senate was assembled in this place ? Who did not 
enrol his name for service ? although there were neither 
clerks enough nor muster-rolls enough to take their 
names. For when traitors to the state, on being charged 
with the intended destruction of their fatherland, con- 
fessed under the pressure of evidence from accomplices, 
from their own handwriting, from the living voice 
almost of the letters they had written, that they had 
conspired to set the city on fire, to massacre the citizens, 
to lay waste Italy, to destroy the republic, who could 
fail to be excited to defend the common weal ? espe- 
cially when the senate and the Boman people had such 
a leader, that if his equal now existed, you would have 
met the same fate which then befell them. 

Next he asserts that! refused to give up for burial 
the body of his stepfather. This not even Publius 
Clodius ever said : and since I had good grounds for 
being at enmity with him, I grieve to find you now 
surpassing him in every kind of vice. But how did it 
ever come into your head to recall to oiu- memories 
that you were brought up in the house of Publius 
Lentulus? Were you afraid that we should not 
suppose it possible that you could have turned out 
so infamous, had Nature not been aided by your edu- 
cation ? 
8, But you were so utterly devoid of sense, that 

throughout the whole of your speech you were disput- 
ing with yourself, saying things which not only were 
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inconsistent with each other, but involved direct con- 
tradiction and opposition, so that the contest was not 
80 much between you and me as between Antonius 
and Antonius. You acknowledged that your stepfather 
was guilty of the crime, you complained that he was 
punished for it. So what was especially my action you 
praised; what was common to the whole senate, you 
visited with censure ; for it was my province to arrest the 
criminals, to punish them was the duty of the senate. 
The accomplished oratordoes not perceive that he is 
praising his opponent, ij finding fault with those who 
form his audience. Further, what a sign he gives, I 
will not say of audacity — for to be audacious is his 
fondest wish — but of folly, in which, though he desires 
it not, he is master of the field, in making mention of 
the slopes of the Capitol, when a body of troops is actu- 
ally in the midst of our seats ; when, in the very place 
in which, during my consulship, votes were given bene- 
ficial to the state — votes to which we owe our very exist- 
ence at this day, aye, good heavens, in this very shrine 
of Concord men are stationed, armed with swords ! 
Accuse the senate, accuse the knights who then joined 
forces with the senate, accuse all orders in the state, all 
the citizens, so long as you confess that this House is at 
this present time besieged by Ityraean mercenaries. It 
is not that your audacity emboldens you to make such 
unblushing statements, but thsil in failing to see the 
inconsistency involved in what you say you prove your- 
self a very fool. For what more utter madness can 
there be than to reproach another for taking up arms to 
ensure the safety of the state, when you have had re- 
course to them for its destruction ? But, on one occasion, 
you even made an attempt at wit. That, as heaven 
knows, was little in your line. And yet one cannot 
deem you wholly free from blame for this ; you might 
have learned some little sharpness from your actress 
wife. ' Yield, arms, submission to the garb of peace I ' 
Well, did not arms then yield ? But afterwards the 
garb of peace gave way before arms. Let us inquire, 
then, which has proved the better course, for the arms 
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of scoundrels to yield to the liberty of the Boman people, 
or for our liberty to yield before your arms. I will 
not, however, make you further answer on the subject 
of the verses ; this much I will briefly say, that you 
neither know them nor any other kind of literature at 
all ; that I, though never deaf to the call of country or 
of friends, have yet contrived, by every kind of memorial 
which I have tried to leave behind me, that my watch- 
fulness and my literary work alike should bring some 
profit to our youth, some honoiu- to the Eoman name. 
But this is foreign to our present task ; let us look to 
greater things. 
9. You said that Publius Clodius was slain by my ad- 

vice. What would men think if he had been slain at 
the time when you pursued him with a sword through 
the Forum in the presence of the Boman people, and 
would have finished the business, had he not thrown 
himself on to the stairs of a bookseller's shop, and 
baffled your attack by shutting the door in your face ? 
Herein I confess that I gave you the sanction of my ap- 
proval ; not even you yourself would say that you acted 
at my instigation. Milo, however, I could not even 
support with my countenance ; the thing was done be- 
fore anyone suspected him of the intention. But, you 
say, I urged him on. I suppose Mile's was a spirit which 
could not do a service to the state unless some one urged 
him on. But I rejoiced. What then ? Amid the ge- 
neral rejoicing of the state was I alone to mourn ? And 
yet there was an inquiry into the death of Clodius — 
not set on foot with great discretion, I must grant, for 
what was the use of a new form of inquest about an act 
of homicide under a new law, when an inquiry was 
already provided by existing laws ? However, an inquest 
wa^ held. And was it left for you, after an interval of 
so many years, to bring a charge against me, which was 
brought by no one at the time when the matter was 
discussed ? 

But you have dared to say, and that at length, that 
mine was the influence which alienated Pompeius from 
his friendship with Caesar ; and that, therefore, the civil 
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war was occasioned by my fault. Now, in this you are 
wrong, not in all the facts of the case, but what is most 
important, in the dates. 

During the consulship of the famous Marcus 10. 
Bibulus, I left no stone unturned to secure, so far as 
lay within me, the dissolution of Pompeius' partner- 
ship with Caesar. In this Csesar met with more 
success, for he succeeded in alienating Pompeius from 
myself. But so soon as the latter had given himself 
over body and soul to Csesar, why was I to interfere 
between them ? None but a fool could have hoped for 
success, no one with common modesty would have made 
the attempt. On two subsequent occasions, however, 
I have given some advice to Pompeius in opposition to 
Csesar, and these you may find fault with if you can. 
One was that he should not further extend the command 
which Caesar had already held for a period of five years ; 
the other that he should not sanction a proposal that 
"Csesar should be accepted as a candidate for the con- 
sulship in his absence. If my advice had been followed 
in either of these cases, we should never have expe- 
rienced our present misery. Again, when Pompeius 
had placed in Caesar's hands not only all that he pos- 
sessed himself, but all the resources also of the Eoman 
people, and was beginning too late to perceive what I 
had long ago foreseen, inasmuch as an iniquitous war 
was being waged against our country, I never ceased 
to promote peace and concord and reconciliation ; and 
one appeal of mine is familiar to all of you, when I said, 
* Pompeius, how thankful I should be if either you 
had never joined with Csesar, or had never separated 
from him ! The former course we might have expected 
from your steadfastness of character, the latter from 
your wisdom.' Such, Antonius, has ever been my policy 
in regard to Pompeius and the state alike. Had this 
prevailed, the republic would be safe to-day ; you with 
your crimes, your want of money, and your want of 
character would have collapsed. 

But these are old stories. The next is a new charge, H, 
— ^that Caesar was killed by my advice. I really fear, my 

D 
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lords, that I must appear as though I had been guilty 
of the disgraceful act of employing a confederate, who, 
under pretence of accusing me, should credit me with 
other people's merits as well as with my own. For wha 
ever heard my name mentioned among the persons- 
concerned in that most glorious deed? And, at the 
same time, which of their number was there whose 
name was suppressed ? Suppressed, do I say : which of 
them was there whose name was not immediately pro- 
claimed ? I could sooner be induced to say that some 
had boasted of being privy to the deed who had no know- 
ledge of it, than that any one of those concerned had 
wished to have his share in it concealed. What proba- 
bility, moreover, is there that my name could have 
failed to come to light among so many men, some of 
them men of little note, some of them mere youths 
without discretion to suppress the name of any one ? 
For if instigators were wanted for the salvation of our 
country, when men like these were setting it on foot,, 
was I to urge the Bruti to the deed, of whom both see 
daily in their halls the ancestral image of Lucius Bru- 
tus, one that of Spurius Ahala as well? Were men 
with such ancestry to look back upon likely to seek ad- 
vice from strangers rather than from their own kindred ? 
— ^from outside rather than within their homes ? What ? 
Grains Cassius, I suppose, a member of a family which 
refused to bear not only the despotism, but even the 
excessive power of any other man, was likely to stand 
in need of my advice ; who, even without his noble 
colleagues, would have finished the matter in Cilicia, at 
the mouth of the Cydnus, had Caesar landed on the 
bank which he intended of the river. Was Gnaeus 
Domitius incited to regain our liberty, not by the loss 
of his gallant father, not by his uncle's death, not by 
the degradation of his own position, but by the weight 
of my authority ? Did I persaude Gains Trebonius ? 
whom, indeed, I should not even have ventured to ad- 
vise ; in fact, the state owes a special debt of gratitude 
to him, in that he set the liberty of the Eoman people 
before his friendship with an individual, and chose ta 
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overthrow a tyranny rather than to share its power. Did 
Lucius Tillius Cimber follow my lead ? whose ajitece- 
dents gave me far less reason to suppose that he would 
do the deed, than to wonder at his having done it : to 
wonder, because he showed that in remembering his 
country he could forget the benefits which he had re- 
ceived. What of the two Servilii ? Cascas shall I call 
them, or Ahalas ? Think you that they too were moved 
to action by my authority rather than by the love they 
bore their country ? It would be tedious to go through 
the list, and that it is so long does honour to the state, 
while it is glorious to themselves. 

But just consider how so sharp a man has involved 1 3 
me in the charge. Immediately on Caesar's death, he 
says, Brutus held up the blood-stained dagger, and, 
shouting out the name of Cicero, congratulated him on 
the recovery of liberty. Why should he single me out 
for congratulation ? Because I was privy to the plot ? 
Nay, see if it was not rather that he called on me, 
because, as he had achieved an exploit Uke my own, he 
wished for me in preference to others as a witness that 
he had come forward to emulate my fame. But as for 
you, most foolish of men, do you not perceive that if, 
as you argue against me, it is a crime to have wished 
for Caesar's death, it cannot fail to be a crime to rejoice 
that he is dead ? For what moral difference is there 
between urging an action and approving of it ? or what 
matter does it make whether I wished for the deed or 
rejoice that it was done ? Is there anyone, then, except 
those who rejoiced in his kingly sway, who either was 
unwilling that the deed should be done or has impugned 
it since ? All therefore share in the fault, for all loyal 
citizens, so far as rested with them, took part in Caesar's 
death. Some wanted the necessary powers of contrivance, 
some the courage, some the opportunity ; but not one the 
will. Yet look at the stupidity of the man, may I not 
say rather of the ass ? for this is what he says, * Brutus, 
whom I name with all respect, with the reeking dagger 
in his hand, called out the name of Cicero, therefore we 
may see that Cicero was in the plot.' That is to say, 

li 2 
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that I am accused of what is infamous by you, because 
you suspect me of having suspected something : Brutus, 
who held up the dripping dagger, is named by you with 
all respect. Be it so : thus much for the stupidity of your 
words, it is even grosser in your deeds and votes. Make 
up your consul's mind at length, determine what com- 
plexion you would wish to be given to the case of the 
others, of the Bruti, of Gains Cassius, Gnaeus Domitius, 
Gains Trebonius and the rest : in other words, shake off 
your drunken sleep and rouse yourself. Must you be 
stirred with the point of a lighted torch from sleeping 
over such a question as this ? Will you never under- 
stand that you must decide for yourself whether those 
who did this deed are murderers or champions of liberty ? 
For pay attention for a little while ; and adopt for 
13. the moment the though tfulness of a sober man. I, who by 
my own confession am their friend, whom you maintain 
to be a partner in their plot, say that there can be no 
middle view ; I acknowledge that if they are not the 
saviours and preservers of the Eoman people, then they 
are worse than cut-throats, worse than murderers, nay 
even worse than parricides, if we grant that it is more 
atrocious in a man to destroy his country's parent than 
his own. What then have you to say, wisest and 
most thoughtful among men ? If they are parricides, 
why name them always with respect both in this House 
and before the Eoman people? Why free Marcus 
Brutus from the operation of the laws which forbid him 
as city praetor to be more than ten days absent from 
Home? Why were the games of Apollo celebrated 
with such incredible demonstrations in his honour ? 
Why were provinces granted to Brutus and Cassius ? 
A\Tiy were additional quaestors allowed them? Why 
was the number of their legati increased ? Yet all this 
was done through you : you do not therefore call them 
murderers. It follows that in your opinion they are 
saviours, for other alternative there is none. What is 
it ? do I confuse you ? Perhaps you do not altogether 
understand what is stated in the form of a dilemma. 
For this is the sum of my conclusion : since you acquit 
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them of crime, you at the same time pronounce them 
in the highest degree deserving of the noblest rewards. 
Accordingly I now remodel my speech. I will write to 
them that, if any one should ask whether your charge 
against me is true, they are under no circumstances 
to deny it. For I fear that it may be either dishonour- 
able to them that I was not admitted to the plot, or 
most disgraceful to myself, that having been invited I 
declined to take a part in it. For, tell me, holy Jupiter, 
what exploit either in this city or in all the world was 
ever greater or more glorious ? what deed has ever more 
commended itself to the recollection of mankind for all 
ages ? Do you include me in the partnership of this 
scheme, as with the chiefs in the Trojan horse ? I do 
not shrink from it ; I even thank you, with whatever 
intention you are doing it. For iii so important a 
matter I consider the odium which you would rouse 
against me as nothing in comparison with the praise 
which I may gain. For where is anything happier than 
the men whom you boast to have expelled and banished 
from the city ? What place is there so desolate, so un- 
civilized, as not to seem to welcome and invite their 
presence ? What men so clovmish as not to think, when 
they have once set eyes on them, that they have reaped 
the noblest fruit whicli life can give ? What future 
ages will be so unmindful, what literature so ungrateful, 
as not to make the memory of tljeir fame immortal? 
By all means *then enrol me in the list. 

But there is one thing of which I fear that you will 14. 
not approve. Foi: had I been one of them, I should 
have freed the state not only frpm a tyr^t, but from ^ 
tyranny ; and if I had been its author, I should have 
foiished' the whole tragedy, instead of pausing at the 
completion of a single act. - And yet if it be a crime to 
have desired Caesar's death, consider, Antonius, I beg of 
you, what men must think of you ; since it is notorious 
that at Narbo you formed a similar design with Gains 
Treboniua: and in consideration of this partnership we 
saw you safely, drawn aside by him at the time of 
CsBsar's death. But in proof that I do not treat you as 
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an en^my, I praise you for having at one time enter- 
tained a loyal thought; I- thank you for not giving 
information ;. I pardon you from shrinking from the 
deed, for that required a man. But if anyone bring 
you to trial, and apply to you the question of Lucius 
Cassius, ' who has been the gainer ? ' take care that you 
are not in a scrape. Although the result was gain for all 
who were unwilling to be slaves, as you yourself con- 
fessed, yet you were the greatest gainer, who are not 
only freed from slavery but exalted to a throne, who 
have released yourself from incalculable debt by seizing 
the treasures in the temple of Ops, who have squandered 
countless sums of money by the eame documents by 
which you gained them, to whojn so much was brought 
fi'om Caesar's house, who have at home a ,most lucrative 
manufactory of spurious signatures and memoranda, a 
most iniquitous market for lands, towns, exemptions 
from taxation, and assignments of the public revenue. 
For what except the death of Caesar could have relieved 
your pover^ and debt? You seem to be somewhat 
disturbed : is* it that you have a secret fear that you 
should seem to be connected with this charge? If so, I set 
you free from it ; no one will believe it of you ; you are 
not the man to do the state a service, her noblest sons 
are at her disposal for a gallant deed like that : I only 
say that you rejoiced at it, I do not accuse you of a 
share in it. Thus far I have answered your most 
weighty charges ; now for those of less importance. 
25. You reproach me with the camp of Pompeiiis and 

all the evils of that time. But if, as you allege, my 
advice and authority had prevailed at that crisis, then 
you would be to-day a beggar, we should be free, and 
the state would not have lost so many generals with 
their armies. For I confess that when I foresaw the 
occurrence of what afterwards took place, I felt all the 
sorrow which the other loyal citizens would have felt 
had they foreseen the same. I was sad, I was sad, my 
lords, when I thought that the destruction of the re- 
public, which had once been saved by our united coun- 
sels, could not be long deferred. Nor was I indeed so 
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ignorant or inexperienced as to lose all heart through 
love of life, the continuance of which would overwhelm 
me with distress, while its termination would free me 
from all trouble. What I desired was the safety of 
that gallant band of men, the lights of the state, all 
the consulars, all the ex-prsBtors, all those honourable 
senators, all the flower of our nobility and our youth, 
all those armies too of loyal citizens. Had these sur- 
vived on any terms of peace, however hard — for I con- 
ceived that any peace between citizens was more ex- 
pedient than civil war — then the constitution would be 
safe to-day. And had this view prevailed, had not the 
hope of victory induced those very men whose safety 
was my first concern to be my chief opponents, then, to 
pass over other good results, you would certainly never 
have remained in this House, or I may say in Eome. 
But you say that the freedom of my tongue lost me the 
friendship of Pompeius. Was there anyone whom he 
loved more? — anyone who was more constantly ad- 
mitted to a share in his counsels and his conversation ? 
and this, it must be confessed, is no slight test, that 
men who entertained opposite views on the highest 
matters of state policy should retain an undiminished 
friendship for each other. I knew each thought and 
intent of his heart, and he knew each in mine. I con- 
sidered first the safety of the citizens, that we might 
be able to consider their dignity afterwards; he was 
rather for beginning with their dignity. But our 
difference of opinion was the more endurable, as each 
of us had a definite end in view. But what the real 
opinion of that remarkable and almost godlike man 
about me was, is known to those who accompanied him 
in his flight from Pharsalia to Paphos. He never 
mentioned me except in honourable terms, except with 
expressions of most affectionate regret ; while he acknow- 
ledged that I had had the keenest foresight, he the 
noLore sanguine expectations. And do you dare to 
attack me in the name of a man whose friend you 
acknowledge me to have been, while you bought up Ms 
goods ? 
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16. But let us pass over that war, in which you were 

too fortunate. I will not even answer you about the 
jests which you say that I made in the camp. It is 
true that the camp was full of care, but men, so long as 
they are men, relax at times even amid the heaviest 
perplexities. But that one and the same man finds 
fault with my sadness and my jests is a strong proof 
that in neither was I guilty of excess. 

You say that no legacy was ever left to me. I 
would your charge were true : for more of my friends 
and relations would be still alive. But what put that 
idea into your head? since my accounts show some- 
thing like 170,000i. received in legacies. And yet in 
this particular I own that you are the more fortunate of 
the two. No one ever made me his heir unless he wa» 
a friend, that with the benefit, if benefit it were, some 
sorrow might be mixed: you were made the heir of 
Lucius Eubrius of Casinum, whom you had never seen* 
And see what love you inspired in a man the very 
colour of whose complexion you do not know. He 
passed over his brother's son ; the son of Quintus Fufius, 
a most honourable Boman knight, and a dear friend of 
his own, whom he had openly and constantly declared 
his heir, he does not even name in his will ; he left his 
property to you, whom he had never seen, or at least had 
never visited. I wish you would tell me, if it is not 
troubling you too much, what Lucius Turselius was 
like, how tall he was, to what borough and tribe he 
belonged. * I know nothing,' you will say, ' except what 
farms he had.' It was for this then that he was willing 
to disinherit his brother and leave his property to you^ 
There were also many other sums of money of which he 
took forcible possession to the exclusion of the true 
heirs, as though he were himself the heir. And yet 
what has most excited my astonishment is this, that 
you have dared to broach the subject of inheritances^ 
when you yourself had not entered on the inheritance 
of your father. 
17. Was it to collect these arguments, you maddest of 

madmen, that you spent so many days declaiming in 
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the villa of another man ? And yet, if we may believe 
the statements made so often by your dearest friends, it 
is not to sharpen your intellect, but to work oflF the 
fumes of wine, that you declaim. Yet by way of jest 
you employ a teacher, whom you and your boon com- 
panions dub a rhetorician, whom you allowed to say 
what he pleased at your expense — a witty man enough ; 
but there is no difficulty in finding subject-matter for 
a joke, with you and your companions for butts. But 
see the difiFerence between you and your grandfather! 
He would utter with deliberation what might aid his 
cause : you pour forth a stream of words to do it hurt. 
Again, what wages has he given to his rhetorician ! 
Listen, my lords, listen, and learn how the state re- 
ceives its wounds. Two thousand acres of land at 
Leontini have you apportioned to Sextus Clodius, the 
rhetorician, free from taxes too, that at such a cost to 
the Boman people you might learn to be a fool. Was 
this, most audacious man, in Caesar's memoranda ? But 
I will speak elsewhere of the land both at Leontini and 
in Campania, which he has stolen from the state to 
pollute them with the basest occupants. Now, having 
made sufficient answer to his accusations, I must say a 
few words about the personal life of our would-be school- 
master and reformer. And yet I will not pour forth all, 
so that if many contests are in store for us, as they are, 
I may ever come fresh to the attack ; a power which is 
given me by the multiplicity of his faults and sins. 

Shall we, then, examine your conduct from your 18» 
boyish years ? I think we will. Let us begin from the 
beginning. Do you remember that while still in school- 
boy's dress you became a bankrupt? That, you will 
say, was your father's fault. Be it so ; the excuse is 
full of filial affection. But this at least is audacity of 
your own, that you sat in the theatre in the seats 
allotted to the knights, when by the Eoscian law a 
special place is assigned to bankrupts, even when the 
bankruptcy is fortune's fault and not their own. You 
assumed the garb of manhood, which you soon degraded 
by a life of harlotry. At first indiscriminate in your 
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amours, with a fixed and ample price for your aban- 
doned conduct, presently by the interference pi Curio 
you were rescued from your public trafficking, and, as 
though restored to a respectable position, were estab- 
lished by him in regular and durable wedlock. No 
purchased minion was ever so thoroughly in his master's 
power as were you in Curio's. How often did his father 
turn you out of doors ? How often did he place watch- 
men to prevent your entrance ? while you, with night 
for your accomplice, lust to urge you on, and your wages 
driving you forward, were let down through the roof. 

The house could no longer stand the wickedness. 
Do you know that I am speaking mth full knowledge 
of my facts ? Do you remember when the elder Curio 
was lying sick at heart in bed? his son, throwing him- 
self at my feet, commended you with tears to me : he 
begged me to protect him against his father's anger, if 
he asked him for a sum of 60,000i. ; it was hardly for 
less that he had become security for you. For himself 
he declared in the ardour of his love that he would go 
into exile, since he could not bear the grief of severance 
from you. At that time what unhappiness in a most 
prosperous family I allayed, or rather entirely removed ! 
I persuaded the father to employ his fortime for the 
payment of his son's debts, and so to rescue a youth of 
the greatest promise, both in heart and intellect, and to 
use his rights and powers as a father to restrain his son, 
not only from familiar intercourse, but from any inter- 
view with you. And would you, remembering that all 
this was done through my agency, have dared to assail 
me with abuse, except for your confidence in the swords 
which are before our eyes ? 
19. But let us pass over his harlotries and crimes. 

There are some things which I cannot mention without 
dishonour, — and you allow yourself more license of 
speech, because a modest enemy cannot even speak be- 
fore you of the things which you have done. But look 
at the remainder of his life, which I will hastily discuss. 
For my thoughts hasten to what he did in the civil war, 
amid the deepest misery of the state, and to what he now 
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does day by day. And I entreat you to listen to this 
with your wonted attention, though it is even more 
familiar to you than to myself; for it is right in such 
cases that the feelings should be stirred not only by 
our knowledge of events, but by calling them to mind ; 
though at the same time I think we may cut short the 
middle of the story, lest we should be too long in arriv- 
ing at the end. 

In his tribuneship he was intimate with Clodius ; he 
who now enumerates his services to me, he was the 
firebrand that set alight the fire of that villain's treason, 
and even then he attempted something at his house. 
What I mean he understands as no one else can do. 
Then came his journey to Alexandria, in opposition to 
the authority of this House, and to the state and to 
all feelings of religion; but he had Grabinius as his 
leader, with whom there was nothing he could do that 
was not right. How and in what fashion did he 
return from thence ? On leaving Egypt he visited the 
furthest Gaul before his home. But what was his home ? 
for in those days every man was in possession of his own 
home, and yet nowhere was one owned by you. Home 
do I say ? What spot was there in the world where you 
could plant your foot on your own property, except a 
single estate in Misenimi, farmed, like the cinnabar 
mines at Sisapo, by a joint-stock company in which you 
held a share. 

You came from Gaul to be a candidate for the quaes- 20. 
torship. Tell me, if you dare to say it, that you went to 
your own father's house before you came to mine. I had 
previously received a letter from Caesar, begging that I 
would accept your overtures of reconciliation ; and so I did 
not even allow you to mention such a thing as obliga- 
tion. Subsequently I was courted by you ; you were 
countenanced by me in your canvass for the quaestorship. 
At that time, with the full approbation of the Eoman 
people, you attempted to kill Publius Clodius in the 
Forum, and although you made the attempt of your own 
accord, without my instigation, yet you declared that 
jou did not think you could ever atone for your mis- 
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deeds towards me, except by killing him. And this makes^ 
me wonder why you should say that I instigated Milo ta 
kill Clodius, though when you were for doing just the 
same in deference to me you received no stimulus at my 
hands. And yet, if you were to persevere, I thought it 
well that the exploit should be placed to the credit of 
your honour rather than of gratitude to me. 

You were elected quaestor ; thereupon, immediately,, 
without a decree of the senate, without drawing lote,. 
without the sanction of any law, you ran off to the 
camp of Caesar; for, having squandered all your re- 
sources, you considered that to be the only possible 
refuge for your want, your debts, and your iniquities. 
There, if we may apply the term to what you intend 
immediately to disgorge, you filled yourself full of what 
he gave you, and what you stole yourself; and then, once 
more a beggar, you swooped upon the tribuneship, in. 
order that in that office you might, if you could, prove 
worthy of your alliance with Graius Curio. 
21. Next, my lords, I will beg of you to listen not to 

the impurity and intemperance by which he injured him- 
self and his own honour, but to the treason and iniqui- 
ties of which he was guilty against us and our fortunes^ 
in other words against the state ; for you will find that 
all our misfortunes had their beginning in the crimes 
of Antonius. For, when on January 1, in the consul- 
ship of Lucius Lentulus and Graius Marcellus, you were 
anxious to prop up the republic, abready tottering to its 
fall, and were willing to consider Caesar's own interests^ 
had he chosen to show himself a loyal citizen, Antonius 
set his tribuneship in the way of your designs, having 
transferred it for a consideration to his master, and 
placed his own neck under the axe, which has proved 
fatal to many men for less offences. The senate, before 
the extinction of so many of its lights, in full possession 
of its powers, passed against you, Marcus Antonius, the 
decree which our ancestors were wont to pass against an 
enemy within the city walls. And have you dared to 
assail me before the senate, though you have been pro- 
nounced by this House to be an enemy of the state, and 
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I to be its saviour ? If men have ceased to talk about 
that crime of yours, they have not erased it from their 
memories. While the race of man, while the name of 
ilie Eoman people shall continue to exist, and that, if 
you allow it, will exist for ever, your fatal veto will be 
spoken of. What was the senate doing either from 
interested motives, or without suiHcient thought, when 
you, a single youth, prevented the whole body of sena- 
tors from passing a decree involving the safety of the 
state, and that not once but several times ? Nor would 
jou allow the opening of any negotiations with your- 
self about upholding the authority of this House. And 
^ the time, while neither the entreaties of the chief 
men in the state, nor the advice of your seniors, nor 
negotiations of a crowded senate, could deter you 
from giving a venal vote in favour of the highest 
bidder, the only object was that you should consent 
not utterly to destroy the state. Then, after many 
expedients had been tried, a blow was dealt to you 
which has been directed against very few before, and 
never without fatal consequences. ITien it was that 
this House placed arms against you in the hands of the 
consuls and the other military and civil magistrates, 
and you only escaped by taking refuge in the camp of 
Caesar. 

It was you, Antonius, yes, you, I say, who first gave 22. 
-Gains Caesar a pretext for indulging his desire of a ge- 
neral revolution, by waging war against his country. 
For what other pretext did he allege ? What reason 
did he assign for his extravagant policy and conduct, 
except that the veto of the tribunes had been disre- 
garded, their privileges taken away, and Antonius ham- 
pered by the senate in the exercise of his power ? I 
say nothing of the falsehood or the worthlessness of 
these pretences, especially as no one can be justified 
by any cause in levying war against his country. But 
I say nothing of Caesar ; you at least cannot deny that 
an excuse for a most fatal war was found in you. 0, 
wretched man that you are, if you know what all this 
means I more wretched still if you do not perceive that 
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this is committed to writing and handed down to pos- 
terity, and that so it will be known through all succeed- 
ing generations to the end of time, that the consuls 
were expelled from Rome, and with them Grnaeus Pom- 
peius, the light and glory of the Boman people ; that 
all the consulars whose health allowed them to accom- 
plish that disastrous flight, all the praetors, ex-praetors^ 
tribunes of the commons, with a great part of the 
senate, and all the flower of our youth — in a word, that 
all the state was driven out beyond the borders of its 
home. As then the seed contains the germ of trees and 
plants, so you were the seed of this most mournfol war.. 
You grieve, my lords, that three armies of the Boman 
people were destroyed. Antonius was their destroyer* 
You mourn the loss of the noblest of your citizens. 
Antonius caused the loss. The authority of this House 
was crushed. It was Antonius who crushed it. Every- 
thing, in short, which we have since experienced — and 
what kind of evil does this not comprise ? — ^we shall, 
if we view the case aright, set down entirely to Anto- 
nius. He has been to our state what Helen was to.Troy, 
a cause of war, a cause of ruin and destruction. The 
rest of his tribuneship was of a piece with its beginning. 
He did everything which the senate had rendered im- 
possible without the ruin of the constitution. But, fur- 
ther, see how he committed crime within crime 1 
23. He restored to their privileges many who .had been 

unfortunate. Among the number he made no mention 
of his imcle, Gains Antonius. If he was stem, why not 
be stern towards all ? If mercy could be shown, why 
not include his relatives ? But I say nothing of the 
rest; he restored Licinius Denticula, his companion 
at the gaming table, who had been condemned for 
gambling, apparently as though he might not gamble 
with a convict ; really that he might liquidate his 
gambling debts by a law in favour of his creditor^ 
What reason could you produce before the Boman 
people why Denticula should be restored? He was 
prosecuted, I suppose, in his absence ; the matter was 
decided without his being heard in his defence ; the law 
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authorised no criminal proceedings for the offence of 
gambling ; he was crushed by force of arms ; or lastly^ 
as was said in the case of your uncle, the verdict was 
gained by bribery. No, none of these ? Well,*then5 he 
was a good man and a worthy citizen. That is nothing 
to the point indeed ; but since men's condemnation in 
a court of law counts as nothing, I could admit a plea 
like that. But when a man restores to all his rights 
the most abandoned of his fellows, one who would not 
hesitate to play dice in the very Forum, one who has 
duly been condemned by an existing law against gam- 
' bling, does not such an one declare his own bias in the 
very plainest terms ? Then in this same tribuneship, 
when Caesar on his departure for Spain had given Italy 
to Antonius to trample under foot, in what style he tra- 
versed all the roads, and made a progress through the 
borough towns ! I know that I am dealing with matters 
which formed a general topic of conversation, and that 
all that I am now saying, and all that I shall presently 
relate, is better known to all who were in Italy at the 
time than to myself who was abroad ; yet I will just 
mention the several points, though what I say cannot 
in any degree come up to what you know. For when 
was such wickedness, such baseness, such dishonour ever 
heard of as existing in the world ? 

He, a tribune of the commons, drove like a woman 7^4. 
in a barbarian carriage, preceded by lictors crowned as 
though in honour of a victory. Among them was a 
Tnimic^ actress carried in an open litter, whom honour- 
able citizens from the borough towns, coming out under 
compulsion to meet him, were addressing, not by her 
familiar stage name, but as Volumnia. A chariot load 
of panders followed, a most infamous suite ; his neglected 
mother was in attendance on the mistress of her profli- 
gate son, as though she had been his wife. How disas- 
trous was it that the wretched woman ever had a son 1 
With the traces of such wickedness did he thus im- 

* t.e. One who acted in the mimiy a kind of burlesque farce, 
always trivial, commonly indecent and obscene. 
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press all the boroughs and garrison towns and colonies, 
and in short the whole of Italy. 

To criticize the rest of his career, my lords, is diffi- 
cult indeed and dangerous. He occupied himself with 
war ; he deluged himself with the blood of citizens 
most unlike himself : he was prosperous, if there can be 
«uch a thing as prosperity in crime. But since we wish 
to maintain the interests of the veterans, though the 
cases are not strictly parallel — they followed their leader, 
you sought one for yourself— yet that you may not 
bring me into disfavour with them, I will say nothing 
of the character of the war. You returned in triumph 
with your army from Thessaly to Brundisium. There 
you abstained from killing me. A mighty service in 
good truth! for I confess you might have done it, 
though there was not one of your companions at the 
time who did not think it right to spare my life. 
For so great is the natural love of fatherland, that even 
your legions held my person to be sacred, because they 
called to mind that I had been its saviour. But grant 
that you gave me what you did not take away, and that 
I owe my life to you, because I did not lose it at your 
hands, did not your abuse render it impossible for me 
to continue showing that I recognised your kindness, 
especially as you saw that such must be my answer ? 
S6. You came to Brundisium, into the arms of your 

actress. What is the matter ? is it not true ? How 
degrading it is not to be able to deny what it is most 
disgraceful to confess! If you felt no shame in the 
presence of the borough towns, could you face your 
veterans without a blush ? for which of the soldiers can 
have failed to see her at Brundisium ? who did not 
know that she had taken a journey of so many days to 
wish you joy ? who was not grieved that he had been 
so long in finding out how bad a man he had been fol- 
lowing ? Again he made a progress through Italy with 
the same actress in his train, quartering his soldiers for 
the winter on the towns with cruel disregard for their 
sufferings, while at Rome he made a shameful raid on gold 
and silver, and above all on wine. The next step was that 
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diiring Caesar's absence at Alexandria, and without his 
knowledge, he was appointed master of the horse through 
the influence of the dictator's friends. Then he con- 
sidered that in virtue of his office he might fairly live 
with Hippias,* and give the tribute horses to the mimic 
actor Sergius. At that time he had selected as his 
place of residence, not the house which he has at pre- 
sent such difficulty in retaining, but that of Marcus 
Piso. But why should I dwell upon his decrees, his 
robberies, the inheritances which he gave to his adhe- 
rents, or seized from their lawful owners ? It was want 
of money which compelled him ; he knew not where to 
turn his steps ; he had not yet received his large inheri- 
tance from Lucius Eubrius, or Lucius Turselius ; he had 
not yet succeeded as heir with such rapidity to the pro- 
perty of Pompeius and many others who were abroad^ 
His only chance of living was in robber-fashion — to have 
ivhatever he could steal. 

But all this we may pass over, as betokening a hardier 
kind of villany : let us speak rather of the most degrad- 
ing class of his misdemeanours. With your capacious 
swallow, your vast stomach, your gladiator-like strength 
of frame, you had consumed such quantities of wine at 
the marriage-feast of Hippias, that you could not help 
puking on the following day in the presence of the 
Eoman people. It was a thing to make one blush at 
bearing it, to say nothing of beholding it. If it had 
happened to you at supper in the midst of your enor- 
mous draughts, who could fail to think it scandalous ? 
But he, in an assembly of the people of Eome, in the 
midst of public business, being master of the horse, 
who might not even belch without disgrace, actually 
filled his own lap and the whole tribimal with the frng- 
ments, reeking with wine, of what he had eaten over 
night. But this he confesses himself to be one of the 
things of which he is ashamed : let us proceed to his 
more noble acts. 

Caesar returned from Alexandria, happy in his own 26 

* The play on the word Hippias, derived from ftriros, a horse, is 
untranslatable. 

E 
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estimation ; but, in my opinon, no one can be happy 
who is the enemy of the state. The goods of Gnaeus 
Pompeius were exposed to public auction before the 
temple of Jupiter Stator — forgive a sigh, for even when 
I have wept away my tears, the grief remains deep- 
rooted in my heart — the goods, I say, of Gnaeus Pom- 
peius the Great were put up for sale by the merciless 
voice of the auctioneer. The state, for once forgetting^ 
its captivity, could not repress a groan, and though 
their hearts were enslaved amid the general fear, the 
Boman people's groan was free. WTiile all were waiting 
to see who would be so unfeeling, so mad, so utterly at 
enmity with gods and men, as to venture on the crime 
of buying up such goods, no one was found except 
Antonius, and that though so maiiy were present at the 
auction who were bold enough for anything else ; An- 
tonius alone was found to venture on the deed. Were 
you so possessed with stupidity, or, to say the truth, with 
madness, as to be unaware that, in the first place as 
degrading your birth by such a trade, and then as 
buying up the goods of such a man, you were incurring 
^ the curses and hatred of the Roman people, the lasting^ 
enmity of gods and men alike ? But with what con- 
tempt for public opinion did the glutton take possession 
without delay of the property of a man whose valour 
had made the name of Bome more awful in the ears of 
foreigners, while his justice had endeared it to their 
hearts I 
27. Having then all at once begun to wallow in the 

property thus obtained, he was overcome with joy, like 
the man in the farce when raised from poverty to 
sudden wealth. But, ai^ some poet says, ill-gotten gain 
never thrives. You would scarcely believe it, so like a 
judgment from heaven does it seem, were I to tell you 
in how few months, or rather days, he squandered all 
that property. There was a vast stock of wine, a great 
weight of beautifully-wrought plate, a costly wardrobe, 
quantities of rich and* splendid furniture in several 
places, not enough to stamp the man as luxurious, but 
sufficiently betokening affluence : of all this in a few 
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days there was nothing left. What Charybdis was ever 
so voracious ? Charybdis do I say ? which, if it ever 
existed, was but a single animal : in fiiith, it scarcely 
seems to me that Ocean itself could have swallowed up 
so speedily so many things, of such various descriptions, 
and in such distant localities. Nothing was locked, 
sealed, or labelled. Whole stores of wine were given 
away in presents to the vilest of mankind. Some 
things were carried oflF by actors, others by actresses. 
The house was crammed full of gamblers and drunkards ; 
drinking bouts went on for whole days, and that in 
many places at once : and to this was often added loss 
at play, for his luck at times deserted him. In the 
garrets of the slaves you might see the beds covered 
with the rich purple draperies of Grnaeus Pompeius. 
And so you need no longer wonder that the whole was 
so soon exhausted ; for such extravagance would soon 
have swallowed up not only the patrimony of a single 
man, though on the largest scale like that in question, 
but whole cities and kingdoms. But he went on to 
swallow up the house and pleasure-grounds. mon- 
strous impudence! Did you even dare to place your 
foot within that house ? to pass within that holiest of 
thresholds ? to let your vile face be seen by the house- 
hold gods that guard that house ? For some time past 
no one could look upon the house, or pass it without 
tears, and were not you ashamed to make it your haunt 
for such a length of time ? especially as nothing within 
its walls can be congenial to you, however void of sense 
you are. 

Do you think that you are entering your own house, 28, 
when you see the trophies of ships' beaks before its door ? 
It is impossible. For devoid of intellect and feeling 
though you be, yet you know yourself and your friends and 
what belongs to you. And yet I do not believe that you 
can ever be at ease in your mind, whether awake or asleep. 
Frantic lunatic though you be, yet when the phantom 
of so remarkable a man presents itself to your gaze, you 
must inevitably start in terror from your sleep, and 
even in your waking moments must be often driven 

E 2 
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mad. For my part, I pity the very walls and roof of 
the house. For what had that house ever witnessed 
except what was pure, and founded on the best morals 
and the holiest training. Its owner was a man, my 
lords, as you well know, distinguished indeed abroad 
but claiming admiration equally at home, and de- 
serving no less praise for the arrangements of his 
household than for his exploits in the field. Now in 
his home each bedroom is a brothel, each dining-room 
an eating-house. Although at the present moment he 
denies it ; do not ask any questions — he has become a 
reformed character ; he has formally divorced his actress 
wife, given her back her dowry, taken away her keys as 
the laws of the twelve tables direct, and turned her out 
of doors. What an exemplary citizen he must be I how 
successfully he has passed through every scrutiny ! when 
in his whole life you can find nothing more honourable 
than this, that he has put away from him a rrvi/mic 
actress. A^in, how often he uses the expression, ' both 
consul and Antonius,' as though to say, ' both consul 
and the essence of impurity,' 'both consul and the 
model of all wickedness.' For what other meaning has 
this word Antonius? Had indeed any moral worth 
been implied by the name, I suppose your grandfather 
would sometimes have styled himself ' both consul and 
Antonius,' and so would my colleague, your uncle, 
unless it be that you are the only true Antonius. But 

^ ' , passing over all the faults that do not bear upon the 
policy with which you harassed the republic, I return to 
your own proper work, to the civil war that is, which 
was called into existence, arranged, and carried on 
through you. 

29. From taking any actual share in the war you were 

debarred, partly by yotir cowardice, even more by your 
debauchery. You had previously tasted, or rather 
drunk deeply, of the blood of fellow-citizens ; you had 
fought in the front rank in the field of Pharsalia ; you 
had slain Lucius Domitius, a very noble and distin- 
guished man, and, after a most cruel pursuit, had mur- 
dered many other fugitives, whom Caesar would probably 
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have added to the list of those he spared. After so 
many exploits of such brilliance, what reason had you 
for not following Caesar into Africa, especially as so 
great a portion of tho war remained? And, conse- 
quently, what place did you occupy with Csesar himself 
on his return from Africa ? of what accoimt were you ? 
Having been his quaestor when he was in command of 
an army, his master of the horse when he was dictator, 
the prime mover of his civil war, the instigator of his 
cruelty, a partaker in his plimder, his son, according to 
your own account, by adoption in his will, you were 
summoned by him to give account of the money which 
you owed for the house, the pleasure-grounds, the pro- 
perty which you had bought up at the sale. At first 
you answered savagely enough ; and that I may not 
appear to be against you in everything, I must allow 
that there was much fairness and justice in what you 
said. ' Gains Caesar ask money from me ? Why sooner 
that than I from him ? Did he gain his victory without 
me ? That was simply impossible. I brought him an 
excuse for civil war ; I proposed disastrous laws ; I took 
up arms against the consuls and generals of the Soman 
people, against the senate and the people itself, against 
the gods of my country and our altars and hearths, 
against my fatherland. Was his victory for himself 
alone ? When two men share the crime, are they not 
to share the plunder too ? ' Your demands were only 
fair, but what had that to do with it ? The power was 
on his side. Accordingly, having shaken himself free 
from your outcry, he sent soldiers to you and to your 
sureties, when suddenly you brought out that famous 
catalogue of your sale. How men did laugh! that 
there should .be so long a catalogue, such a list of such 
various properties, of which not one, except a share in 
the farm at Misenum, could really be claimed as his 
own by the man who offered them for sale. The 
auction itself was a miserable sight : a small remnant 
of Pompeius' wardrobe, and that all stained with dirt ; 
some damaged silver cups of his, and a few slaves in 
mean apparel, so that we all grieved that anything was 
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left which had belonged to him to sadden our eyes. 
Yet, such as it was, the auction was stopped by the heirs 
of Lucius Eubrius, acting under Caesar's warrant. The 
spendthrift was at a loss ; he knew not where to turn. 
Just at this very time an assassin, acting under his 
directions, was said to have been caught in Caesar's 
house with a dagger in his hand; of which Caesar 
openly made a complaint against you in the senate. 
Caesar then goes to Spain, having granted you a few 
days' extension of time for payment of the money, in 
consideration of your want of means. You do not 
follow him even then. Had so good a gladiator retired 
so soon from the arena ? Can anyone, therefore, feel 
afraid of one who has shown such cowardice in following 
out his own policy, that is, in looking after his own 
interests ? 
SO. At length he did set out for Spain, but could not 

get there, as he says, in safety. How then did Do- 
labella make his way ? Either, Antonius, you should 
never have en^braced that cause, or, having embraced 
it, you should have maintained it to the end. Thrice 
Caesar fought a battle with his fellow-citizens, in Thes- 
saly, in Africa, in Spain. In all these battles Dola- 
bella took a part ; in Spain he even received a wound. 
If you ask my opinion, I had rather he had not 
been there ; but if his line of conduct from the outset 
is to be blamed, at least his constancy merits praise ; 
but you are neither one thing nor the other. The 
sons of Gnaeus Pompeius were then re-seeking, in the 
first place, their country. I do not think so much of 
this; so far, in not resisting them, we may suppose 
it was your party's cause you were abandoning; but, 
besides this, they were re-seeking the gods of their 
country, their altars and hearths, the tutelary deities 
of their home, and all that you had seized on for 
your own. When these things were sought in battle 
by men whose property they already were by law, 
although it is absurd to talk of fairness in things so 
palpably unjust, yet whom did common fairness call 
upon to fight against the sons of Gnaeus Pompeius ? 
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On whom ? Why, on you, who had bought up the pro- 
perty. Was Dolabella to be fighting on your behalf in 
Spain, while you were befouling the tables of your hosts 
at Narbo ? 

But how did he return from Narbo ? He went so 
far as to ask why I turned back so suddenly in the 
midst of my expedition. I explained the otiber day, 
my lords, the cause of my return. I wished, if pos- 
sible, to be of service to the state even before the 
beginning of the new year. For as to your question 
about the fashion of my return, to begin with, it was 
in broad daylight, not in the dark ; and next, I was 
in tie full dress of a Eoman, in toga and boots, not 
in Grallic slippers or a riding cloak. And yet you 
keep looking at me, and, as it seems, with angry 
glances. I feel sure that you would take me into 
favour again, if you knew how ashamed I feel of your 
misconduct, which causes you no shame at all. Of 
all the crimes recorded in the world, I never saw or 
heard of any worse. You, who imagined yourself a 
master of the horse, who were standing for, or rather, 
begging for the consulship in the ensuing year, hurried 
in slippers and a riding cloak through the borough 
towns and provinces of Gaul, which we used to canvass 
for the consulship in the days when it was claimed on 
public grounds, not begged for as a personal favour. 

But see the trifling of the man. Having reached 3L 
Saxa Eubra about four o'clock, he took refuge in a road- 
side inn, and, hiding there, continued drinking till the 
evening ; then driving rapidly to the city in a gig, he 
came to his house with his head wrapped in his mantle. 
Says the porter, * Who is there ? ' ^ A messenger from 
Marcus.' He is at once taken to his wife, whom he 
had come to see, and gives her a letter. When she 
had read it with tears — for it was written in very 
loving style, and the purport of the letter was that 
he would have nothing to do for the future with the 
actress ; that he had transferred all his love from her 
to Fulvia; — when she, I say, was weeping copiously, 
the tender-hearted man could bear it no longer; he 
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uncovered his head and fell upon her neck. 0, the 
wickedness of the man ! for what else can I call it ? 
there is nothing more appropriate that I can say of 
him. For no other reason than that your wife might 
have the unhoped-for pleasure of seeing a scoundrel 
like you, showing yourself when you were least ex- 
pected, you disturbed the city with a night alarm, and 
Italy with apprehension lasting many days. And at 
home, indeed, you had the plea of love to urge ; but 
abroad one even less creditable, that Lucius Plancus 
might not sell up your sureties. But when you were 
brought before a public meeting by the tribunes of 
the commons, and accounted for your return on the 
ground of urgent private aflfairs, you made the very 
people witty at your expense. But we have dwelt too- 
long on trifles ; let us pass to grave matters. 
32. When Grains Caesar was returning from Spain you 

went a long way to meet him. You went and returned 
at full speed, to let him see that if you were lacking in 
courage it was not for want of energy. You were re- 
admitted in some mysterious way to his confidence^ 
This was exactly Caesar's way. If he knew anyone to be 
absolutely overwhelmed with debt and in distress for 
want of money, provided only that he was a daring vil- 
lain, he admitted him without hesitation to his friend- 
ship. As then you had such strong recommendations in 
your favour, he ordered that you should be returned a& 
consid, and that as colleague to himself. I make no 
complaint on behalf of Dolabella, who, on this occasion, 
was excited with the hope of being consul, induced to 
stand, and then left in the lurch. The amount of treachery 
that both of you displayed towards him is matter of 
common notoriety. Caesar induced him to become a 
candidate, and after promising it to him and guaran- 
teeing his success, he stepped in and appropriated it for 
himself. You endorsed his treachery with your assent. 
The 1st of January comes ; we are driven into the senate,, 
when Dolabella inveighed against Antonius with a much 
more ready flow of words than mine to-day. But what 
did Antonius say, good heavens, in his passion ? Ta 
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begin with, when Caesar made it plain that before he 
left Italy he would order Dolabella to be made consul ; — 
the man, mark you, who though he was always doing 
and saying something of the kind, they say, was not a 
king ; — however, when Csesar said this, this exemplary 
augur declared that he was invested with a sacred office of 
such authority ; that he could use the auspices either to 
prevent the election being held or to make it null and 
void, and this he maintained that he would do. And 
here, in the first place, mark the inconceivable stupidity 
of the man. For just consider. Would you have been 
less able] to do what you professed that your sacred 
office entitled you to do, if you had been consul without 
being augur ? Probably you might have done it with 
even less difficulty. For we augurs have only the right 
of reporting on the auspices, the consuls and the other 
magistrates the further right of considering the report. 

. But never mind ; this showed incompetence. Yet 
still we cannot expect to find a man guarded at all 
points who is never sober. But look at his impudence. 
Many months before the election, he declared in this 
House that he would either use the auspices to stop the 
election of Dolabella, or would do what in the end he 
did. Now, can anyone foretell what defect there will be 
in auspices, except a man who has determined to look 
for omens in the heavens ? But this practice is for- 
bidden at elections by the laws, and if anyone has 
adopted it notwithstanding, he ought to make his re- 
port, not at the end of the election, but before it has 

' begun. But his ignorance is combined with impudence ; 
he neither knows what an augur ought to know, nor 
acts as is becoming in a modest man. And so recall to 
mind his whole consulship from that day up to the Ides 
of March. What beadle was ever so humble, so abject ? 
He could do nothing of himself ; everything was to be 
asked for ; putting his head into the back of his col- 
league's litter, he used to ask him for favours, which he 
then could sell to other men. 

But now comes the day of Dolabella's election. The 88» 
lot is cast which century shall vote first. He remains 
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quiet. The result is announced, he holds his tongue. 
The centuries of the first class are summoned to give 
their votes, these also are announced ; then as usual 
come the centuries of knights ; then the second class is 
called, all of which was done in less time than I have 
spent in telling it. When all is over, our excellent 
augur (you would say it was Gaius Laelius himself) 
proclaims the adjournment of the election. What mar- 
vellous impudence ! What had you seen ? What had 
you felt ? What had you heard ? For you did not say 
that you had been looking for omens in the sky, nor do 
you to-day say this. The fault, then, actually occurred 
which you had foreseen on January 1, and had prophe- 
sied all that time before. And so, by Hercules, you 
falsified the auspices, to the great injury of yourself, T 
trust, rather than of the republic ; you bound the Eoman 
people by a religious obligation ; as augur, you brought 
the auspices to bear against an augur, as consul against 
a consul. I will say no more, lest I should seem to 
nullify the acts of Dolabella, which must some day be 
referred to our college to decide on their validity. But 
listen to the presumption and insolence of the man ! So 
long as you please, there is a fault in his election. 
Again, when you please, it was duly sanctioned by the 
auspices. If there is nothing in the augur making his 
report in the words which you employed, then confess 
that you were drunk when you proclaimed the adjourn- 
ment of the election. But if those words convey a mean- 
ing, then, as an augur, I ask my colleague what it is. 
34 But that I may not amid the multitude of his 

exploits pass over the very fairest action of his lite, let 
us come to the Lupercalia. He does not hide his feel- 
ings, my lords: he is evidently moved, he perspires, 
he turns pale. Let him do anything, if he only is not 
sick, as he was in the portico of Minucius. How can 
he defend such scandalous behaviour ? I am anxious 
to hear, that I may see what return we have for all that he 
paid his lecturer, that is to say, what we have to show 
for the land at Leontini. Your colleague was sitting 
in the rostra, in a purple toga, on a golden throne, with 
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a laurel crown upon his head. You mount the rostra, 
you approach his throne ; — ^Lupercus as you were, you 
should have remembered that you were a consul too ; — 
you hold out a royal diadem. The whole Forum echoes 
with a groan. Again and again you tried to place it 
on his brow, amid the hooting of the people ; he as 
often put it from him with their applause. You there- 
fore, wretched man, you who are responsible for the 
kingdom, were alone found willing to have your col- 
league for your king, and to try how much the Eoman 
people could endure. You did not stop there. You 
tried to move his compassion ; you threw yourself as a 
suppliant at his feet. And what was your petition ? 
for leave to be a slave ? You might ask it if you would 
for yourself, who had lived from boyhood such a life 
that nothing comes amiss to you, not even slavery: 
you certainly had no such commission from us or from 
the Eoman people. How splendid was your eloquence, 
in your harangue without your clothes ? What could 
be more scandalous ? more indecent ? more deserving 
of the severest punishment than this ? Are you wait- 
ing for literal stirring with a goad ? If you have any 
remaining sense of decency, you must be wounded to 
the heart by what I say. I cannot but fear that T am 
touching the honour of some distinguished men, but my 
sorrow forces me to speak. What can be more humi- 
liating than that he who proflFered the diadem should 
be still alive^ whilst he who rejected it is universally 
acknowledged to have been deservedly put to death ? 
But he even ordered the occurrence to be recorded in 
the archives of the state under the heading Lupercalia ; 
to the effect that Marcus Antonius, at the bidding of 
the people, offered the kingdom to Grains Caesar, per- 
petual dictator, and that Caesar would not accept the 
offer. I am now not much surprised that you are discom- 
posed by peace ; that you hate not only the city, but 
the light of day ; that you live with the most abandoned 
ruffians, regardless alike of the work of the present and 
the wants of the future. For where will you find safe 
footing in a time of peace? what place can there be 
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for you while law reigns in her courts, which you have 
done your best to overthrow by establishing despotic 
rule? Was it for this that Lucius Tarquinius was 
driven from the realm, that Spurius Cassius, Spurius 
Maelius, and Lucius Manlius were slain, that many 
ages afterwards, in violation of all right, a king should 
be set up by Marcus Antonius at Bome ? 
88. But to return to the auspices, about which Caesar 
was intending to raise a question in the senate on the 
Ides of March. In that case, tell me, what would you 
have done ? I heard indeed that you had come down to 
the House with your statement all ready, understanding 
that I should make a speech about the falsification of 
the auspices, which nevertheless it was necessary to 
obey. That day was rendered imavailable by the for- 
tune of the state. Did the death of Caesar also render 
void your decision about the auspices ? But this brings 
me to a time which claims precedence of the other 
matters which I had begun to discuss. How startling^ 
was your flight! how complete your terror on that 
memorable day ! how utterly your consciousness of 
g^t deprived you of all hopes of life I when in your 
flight you made your way home in secret, through the 
kindness of those who wished for your safety, if only 
you would embrace sound views about the state. O 
how vain have always been my true forebodings of the 
future ! I told our saviours in the Capitol, when they 
wished me to go to you, to exhort you to defend the 
republic, that so long as you were alarmed you would 
promise anything ; as soon as you had ceased to fear, 
you would become your old self. Accordingly, whilst 
the other consulars were going backwards and forwards, 
I adhered to my opinion : I neither saw you on that 
day nor on the next, nor did I believe that any alliance 
could be established on any terms between the most 
loyal of citizens and their most unscrupulous foe. Twa 
days afterwards I came into the temple of Tellus, un- 
willingly enough, seeing that all its entrances were- 
beset by troops. What a day was that for you ! Al- 
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though you have suddenly proved yourself my enemy, 
yet I am sorry for you, that you have grudged yourself 
the fame you then achieved. 

What a man, good gods, what a hero you would 36 < 
have been, had you been able to maintain the spirit 
of that day ! We should now be in enjoyment of the 
peace which was then made through a hostage of noble 
birth, the youthful grandson of Marcus the Stammerer. 
However, the cause of your loyalty was fear, no last- 
ing monitor of duty; while your worthlessness springs 
from that audacity which is ever present with you 
while you are free from fear. And even then, when all 
except myself supposed you to be absolutely loyal, you 
presided in the most scandalous manner at the tyrant's 
funeral, if funeral it could be called. Yours was then 
the noble panegyric, yours the lamentation, yours the 
exhortation ; you, you, I say, fired the torches on that 
day, both those by which the body of the tyrant was 
scorched, and those by which the house of Lucius Bel- 
lienus was set on fire and consumed. You set those 
abandoned men, the most part of them slaves, to make 
the attacks on oiu: homes which we repelled by force of 
arms. And yet on the ensuing days, as though you 
had wiped the soot away, you passed noble decrees of 
the senate, to the eflfect that after the Ides of March no 
proclamation should be issued conferring exemptions 
from taxation or any other privilege. You remember 
yourself about the exiles, you know what you said 
about exemptions. But the best thing was that you 
abolished the name of dictator for ever in the state, and 
so showed that you had contracted such an absolute 
hatred for the dictatorship, that on account of the fear 
inspired by the last dictator, you entirely removed its 
very name. It seemed to other men that the republic 
was established, but by no means so to me, who feared 
every kind of shipwreck so long as you were at the 
helm. And was I deceived in him? Could he con- 
tinue longer so unlike himself? Under your very eyes 
the Capitol was placarded with proclamations, and 
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exemptions were openly sold not only to individuals^ 
but to whole states : the citizenship was given not to 
one here and to another there, but to entire provinces. 
Therefore, if these measures stand — and stand they can- 
not while the constitution lasts — then, my lords, you 
have lost whole provinces ; and not your revenues alone, 
but the very empire of the Eoman people has been 
impaired by the market at his house. 
87. Where are the six million pounds which are in the 

accounts in the temple of Ops? The money was 
stained indeed with blood, but still, ap it was not re- 
stored to its proper owners, it might have saved us from 
an income tax. And how came you before the 1st of 
April to be free from the debt of 360,000^. which you 
owed upon the Ides of March ? There is indeed no end 
to the number of decrees which were purchased from 
your friends, not without your complicity ; but one of 
more than usual extravagance was posted in the Capitol 
concerning king Deiotarus, the firm friend of the 
Soman people, on the proposal of which there was no 
one who could restrain his laughter, even in the midst 
of grief. For who was a bitterer foe to anyone than 
Caesar to Deiotarus ? just as bitter as he was to this 
House, to the knights, to the people of sMarseilles, in 
short, to everyone whom he knew to be attached to the 
constitution of the Soman people. And so Deiotarus 
became a favourite with a dead man, from whom in life 
he had never obtained anything thai was just or good, 
either in his presence or in his absence. Caesar had 
sent for him when staying in his house, had gone into 
his accounts, had required money at his hands, had 
placed one of his own Greek followers in his tetrarchy,. 
had taken away Armenia, which had been given him by 
the senate. These he took away in life : he restored 
them after he was dead. But in what terms ? At one 
moment he says, ' It appears to me fair ; ' at another, 
*I think it not unfair.' A strange combination of 
• words. But Caesar, as I know, from always representing 
Deiotarus in his absence, never acknowledged that any- 
thing seemed fair to him which we demanded on Deio- 
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tarns' behalf. A bond for nearly 90,000i. was signed in 
the women's apartments, where so many things have been 
sold, and still are being sold. And this was done through 
the king's envoys, good men enough, but tinoid and 
inexperienced, without obtaining my advice, or that of 
any other of his friends. And I reconmiend you to 
consider very carefully what you mean to do about that 
bond. For the king himself, of his own accord, without 
any of Caesar's note-books, as soon as he heard of Csesar's 
death, recovered his property by his own sword. He 
was wise enough to know that this has always been the 
law, that whatever tyrants had seized might, on the 
tyrant's death, be recovered by those from whom it had 
been seized. No lawyer, therefore, not even he who has 
you for his only client, and who is your agent in all 
this, says that such a bond can make a man your debtor 
for what was recovered before its date ; for he did not 
buy it from you, but took possession for himself, before 
you sold him what already was his own. He was in- 
deed a man ; but we deserve contempt, who. hating the 
author of the acts, maintain the acts themselves. 

What shall I say of the endless note-books, or the 88.. 
countless autographs? which are even hawked about 
the streets, by men who offer them openly for sale, as 
though they were programmes of the gladiators' shows. 
And accordingly such heaps of money are accumulated 
at his house, that the coin there is now weighed in- 
stead of being coimted. And yet how blind is avarice ! 
A proclamation has lately been issued, by which the 
richest states in Crete have been freed from tribute, and 
it is ordained that Crete should no longer be a province 
after the proconsulship of Marcus Brutus. Are you in 
your sound senses ? Should you not be put imder re- 
straint? Could Crete have been declared in Caesar's 
decree to be restored to independence after Marcus 
Brutus left it, when, during Caesar's lifetime, Crete had 
nothing to do with Brutus ? Yet, by the sale of thia 
decree, that you may not think that nothing has been 
done, you have lost the province of Crete. In fact, 
there has been nothing whatever which Antonius would 
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not sell, if only he could find a purchaser. And did 
Caesar propose the law which you published about the 
exiles? I would not be severe on any man's misfor- 
tunes : I only complain, in the first place, that a stain 
is attached to the return of those in whose case Csesar 
determined that a distinction should be made; and, 
secondly, I do not know why you do not grant the same 
boon to the rest, for there are not more than three or 
four remaining. Why do not those who are involved in 
like misfortune enjoy like clemency at your hands? 
Why do you treat them as you treat your uncle ? on 
whose behalf you would not make a proposal, when pro- 
posing the return of all the rest ; whom you even urged 
to be a candidate for the censorship, and concocted a 
canvass which moved alike the laughter and the indig- 
nation of the world. But why did you not hold that 
-election ? Was it because a tribune of the commons 
announced that there was thunder on the left ? When 
your own interests are at stake, then auspices go for 
nothing ; when your friends are concerned, then you learn 
the importance of religious scruples. What ? Did you 
not again desert him in the commission for the division 
of the lands ? owing to the veto of a man whom I sup- 
pose you could not set aside with safety to your life. 
For you loaded with every kind of abuse the very man 
whom, had you possessed any natural aflfection^ you 
ought to have been honouring as a father. His daughter, 
your own cousin, you divorced, having already in your 
€ye another match on which you were resolved. And 
this was not enough : you made insinuations of miscon- 
duct against a woman of unblemished purity. Wliat 
oould one add further? You were not content with 
this. In a crowded meeting of the senate on January 
1, in the presence of your uncle, you ventured to say 
that your hatred of Dolabella was foimded on the fact 
that you had discovered an intrigue on his part with 
your cousin and wife. Who can decide whether you were 
more impudent to make this statement in the senate, or 
more reckless to make it against such a man as Dola- 
bella, or more indecent, to make it in the presence of 
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your uncle, or more cruel, to make it with such foul- 
ness, such want of natural affection, against your un- 
happy wife ? 

But to return to the autographs. What was the 39. 
nature of your investigation ? For in the interests of 
peace the senate confirmed under the name of Caesar's 
acts all that Caesar might have settled himself, not 
anything which Antonius declared that he had settled. 
Whence do all that you produce burst forth upon us ? 
on what authority do they rest ? if they are forgeries, 
why are they ratified? if they are genuine, why is^ 
money taken for them ? But the resolution was that 
on June 1 the senate should investigate the acts of 
Caesar with the assistance of a conmiittee. Where was 
your conmiittee ? Whom did you ever summon ? What 
was the aspect of that June 1 for which you waited ? 
was it not the day which saw you return with a body- 
guard of armed men from your progress through the 
colonies of veterans ? 

And what a splendid expedition that was which you 
made in the months of April and May, at the time 
when you actually tried to plant a colony in Capua I 
We all know in what fashion you made your way out of 
that place, or rather almost failed to make your way. 
And yet you continue to threaten the city. I wish you 
would try to carry out your threats, that thus we might 
be able to leave out ' almost I ' But what a noble pro- 
gress it was! Why should I mention the elaborate 
banquets, the madness of your drinking bouts ? These 
were injuries to yourself; our losses remain to be told. 
When the land in Campania was exempted from tribute 
that it might be divided among the veterans, we 
thought that a great blow was inflicted on the state, 
but you divided this same land among your fellow- 
gamblers and your boon companions. Yes, my lords, 
I say that mi/mic actors, male and female, were planted 
on our territory in Campania. Why should I now 
complain about the land at Leontini? And yet the 
association is natural, since these estates in Campania 
and at Leontini were formerly considered pre-eminent 
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in fertility and productiveness among the lands which 
formed the patrimony of the Soman people* Three 
thousand acres to his doctor ; what would he have had, 
if he had made you sound? Two thousand to your 
teacher of rhetoric ; what fee would you have given 
him, had it been possible to make you eloquent ? But 
let us return to your journey and t<> Italy. 
40. You planted a colony in Gasilinum, where Caesar 

had founded one before. You consulted me by letter — 
your question, it is true, referring to Capua— but I 
should have given the same answer in the case of 
Casilinum, whether you could legally plant a new colony 
where an old one already existed. I replied that a new 
colony could not be legally founded where an old one 
had been established under due auspices, at least so 
long as the former one continued to exist; but that 
new colonists might be added to the list. But you, 
unable to control your insolence, and upsetting all the 
rules of auspice*s, planted a colony in Casilinum, where 
one had been established only a few years before, going 
80 far as to display your standard, and mark the boim- 
daries with your plough ; whose share almost grazed the 
very gate of Capua, so that you encroached upon the ter- 
ritory of that flourishing colony. After thus upsetting 
all considerations of religion, you swoop upon the farm 
at Casinum belonging to the pious and upright Marcus 
Varro. By what right? with what face? with just the 
same, you will say, with which you seized upon the 
fitrms which belonged to the heirs of Lucius Eubrius, 
or Lucius Turselius, or upon countless other properties. 
And if your title rested on an auction, let it stand ; let 
the auction catalogues be suflScient evidence, only let 
them be Caesar's not your own ; those which proved 
your debt, not those by which you wiped it out. 

Who, indeed, asserts that Varro's farm at Casinum 
was ever sold ? who ever saw the outward evidence of 
the sale ? who heard the voice of the auctioneer ? You 
say that you sent a man to Alexandria to buy it from 
Caesar. It was too much to wait till Caesar should 
himself return 1 But who ever heard that any part of 
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Varro's property had been given up to spoliation ? and 
yet there was no one whose safety caused more general 
interest. But suppose that Caesar even wrote to you to 
give it back; what words would then sufiSce for the 
description of such impudence ? Take away for a time 
those swords which we see before our eyes ; then you 
will understand that there is all the difference in the 
world between Caesar's sales and the rashness in which 
you place your trust ; then not only its owner, but any 
of his friends or neighbours, anyone that has been his 
guest or agent, will drive you out from that estate. ^ 

But how many days you spent in revelry at that 41. 
villa! Drinking, gambling, vomiting went on from 
nine o'clock in the morning. The very house itself 
was sad with ' so diflferent a lord.' And yet in what 
sense could Antonius be called its lord ? but, at any rate, 
with so different a tenant. For Marcus Varro ever 
desired it to be the resort of his studies, not of lust. 
What discussions were formerly held in the house I what 
thoughts sprang into existence! what treatises were 
composed ! The laws of the Soman people, the annals 
of our ancestors, the method of all philosophy and 
learning — each had its turn. But with you for its 
tenant — ^its lord you certainly were not — the whole 
place echoed with the shout of drunken men, the pave- 
ments were swimming with wine, the very walls were 
dripping, youths of gentle birth were associating with 
the basest minions, harlots with mothers of families.* 
Men came to pay their respects from Casinum, from 
Interamna, from Aquinum. No one was admitted to 
an audience. So far you did well ; for the ensigns of 
rank lost all their dignity with a man of such degraded 
life. When, on his return to Rome, he came near 
Aquinum, a considerable crowd came out to meet him, 
as was natural in so populous a borough. Antonius was 
carried through the town in a covered litter like a 
corpse. The people of Aquinmn acted foolishly, yet 
they had the excuse of living on the road. What shall 
we say of the citizens of Anagnia, who, though lying off 
his road, yet came down their hill to pay their respects 
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to the consul, as though he still could claim the dignity. 
You would scarcely believe it, but it rested at the time 
on only too sufficient evidence, that no one's salutation 
was returned, and that though he had two Anagnians 
in his train, Mustela and Laco, one the prince of swash- 
bucklers, the other of tipplers. Why should I mention 
the threats and abuse with which lie inveighed against 
the people of Teanum, and harassed the citizens of 
Puteoli, because they had adopted Brutus and Cassius 
as their patrons ? And this they did with great zeal 
and judgment, as well as kindness and affection, not 
through forcible compulsion, as some have adopted you 
and Basilus, and others like you ; men whom none would 
wish to have as clients, to say nothing of patrons. 
42. Meanwhile, during your absence, what a day it was 

for your colleague, Dolabella, when he overthrew in the 
Forum tlie monument which you were wont to contem- 
plate with veneration 1 On this being told to you, as 
all your attendants testified, you fainted right away. 
What happened afterwards I do not know ; I suppose 
that fear and violence prevailed. At any rate, you 
dragged your colleague down to earth, and made him, if 
not like yourself, at all events unlike what he had been 
before. 

But in what a way you next returned to Eomel 
How you threw the whole city into confusion I I could 
remember the excess of Cinna's power ; I had afterwards 
seen the tyranny of Sulla, and more lately CsBsar reign- 
ing as king. There were then perhaps swords amid the 
crowd, but in no great quantity, and even what were 
there were hid from view. But look at the barbaric des- 
potism of AntoniuB. He is followed by a body-guard in 
regular array. We see litters full of shields in his train. 
And to these scandals, my lords, we have become 
quite hardened by our long familiarity with their pre- 
sence. On June 1, when we wished to meet in this 
House, as it had been agreed, we were so overwhelmed 
with fear that we fled at once in all directions. But 
Antonius, standing in 'no need of a senate, was not 
dismayed at anybody's absence, being indeed rather 
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rejoiced at our departure, which enabled him to carry 
out his marvellous atrocities. Having maintained the 
validity of Caesar's signatures for his own profit, he 
now overturned Caesar's laws, and good laws too, that 
he might give a shock to the stability of the republic. 
He increased the number of years that provinces might 
be held, and at the same time, though bound to be the 
supporter of Caesar's acts, he rescinded them in matters 
both of public and of private interest. In public mat- 
ters nothing is more solemn than a law; in private 
nothing more sacred than a will. Of laws he abolished 
some without any public intimation of the fact; to 
abolish others he published bills to a contrary eflfect. 
A will, which has ever been maintained, even in the 
interests of the lowest citizens, he made of no effect. 
Statues and pictures, which Caesar had bequeathed to the 
people with his gardens, he carried off, partly to the 
villa of Pompeius, partly to the country house of Scipio. 

And are you then jealous for the memory of Caesar ? 43. 
Do you still love him, now that he is dead? What 
greater honour had he obtained than to have a couch 
with his image on it at the ' lectisternium,'* a temple 
with a pediment, a special priest to do him service ? 
As therefore Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus have each his spe- 
cial priest, so Marcus Antonius is priest to Julius of 
blessed memory. Why then this delay ? Why are you 
not inaugurated ? Choose a day ; look out for some, 
one to inaugurate you. You beloug to our college ; no 
one will refuse you. 1 accursed wretch, whether as 
a priest of Caesar, or as priest of a dead man, I ask you 
whether you are aware what day it is to-day 1 Do you 
not know that yesterday was the fourth day of the 
Koman games in the Circus ? And that you yourself 
proposed the addition of a fifth day in honour of Caesar ? 
Why are we not in our official robes ? Why do we allow 
an honour rendered to Caesar by your law to be unob- 
served? Is it that while permitting public thanks- 

' Lectistemium, a festival at Borne in which the images of the 
gods were arranged on coaches, as banquetters partaking of the 
sacrifices offered in their honour. 
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givings to be pro&ned, by allowing one in honour of a 
dead man, you respect the ' lectistemium ' too much to 
allow a mortal to encroach upon it ? Either do away 
with all religious scruples, or respect them everywhere* 
You ask whether I am satisfied that there should be 
this couch, this temple, this special priest. I indeed 
am satisfied with none of them ; but you, who maintain 
the acts of CaBsar, what reason can you urge why you 
maintain some and disregard others ? unless indeed 
you are willing to acknowledge that you measure every- 
thing by the standard of your own advantage, not of 
Caesar's honour. What answer have you after all to 
this ? I am waiting for your eloquence. I knew your 
grandfather as a consummate orator, but we have seen 
that you show even less reserve. He never made a 
naked harangue to the people ; you, a simple-hearted 
man, have shown us your breast without disguise. Will 
you make any answer at all ? Will you dare so much as 
to open your mouth ? Can you find anything in all my 
long speech to which you can reply with confidence? 
44. But enough of the past. Defend if you can the 

proceedings of this one single day ; nay, of this very 
moment at which I speak. Why are we surrounded 
with a belt of armed men ? Why are your followers 
listening to me sword in hand ? Why are we sitting 
with closed doors in the temple of Concord ? Why do 
you bring down into the Forum men of all nations, and 
especially barbarians, Ituraeans armed with bows ? He 
says he does it to protect himself. Is it not then a 
thousand times better to die outright than to be unable 
to live in one's own city without the protection of an 
armed body-guard ? And that, believe me, is no pro- 
tection at all. You ought to be shielded by the love 
and kindly feeling of your fellow-citizens, not by force 
of arms. The Eoman people will wrest them from your 
hands. I only pray that it* may be before we are de- 
stroyed. But, however you may deal with us, so long 
as you are guided by your present coimsels, believe me, 
you have not any chance of lasting long. For your 
most liberal of wives, whom I name with all respect. 
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has been too long in paying to the Boman people the 
third instalment of her debt. The Ebman people has 
men whom she can trust with the helm of the republic, 
a^d wherever they may be, there is all the safety of the 
state ; nay, I may rather say, the commonwealth itself, 
which hitherto has taken vengeance for its wrongs, but 
has not recovered its position* The state has indeed 
most noble youths prepared for its defence ; however far 
they may retire in the interests of peace, they are sure to 
be recalled. Peace indeed is both sweet in name and 
wholesome in reality ; but there is all the difference in 
the world between peace and slavery. Peace is the 
calmness of freedom, slavery the worst of all evils, to be 
kept off at the cost not only of war, but even of life 
itself. But if our saviours have withdrawn from our 
sight, yet they have left us the example of what they 
have achieved. Their deed is such as no one else had 
ever done. Brutus waged war against Tarquinius, who 
Was king when kings were permitted by the laws of 
Some. Spurius Manlius, Spurius Cassius, Marcus 
Manlius, were put to death because they were suspected 
of aiming at the kingdom. These men were the first 
to attack no mere aspirant to the throne, but an ac- 
tually reigning king, with sword in hand. And this 
deed is not only noble and godlike in itself, but it is 
set forth for our imitation, especially as they gained by 
it such glory as heaven itself can scarce contain. For 
although a noble deed bears sufficient firuit in the ap- 
proval of conscience, yet I cannot think that any mortal 
should despise immortal fame. 

Eemember, therefore, Antonius, that day on which 45^ 
you abolished the dictatorship; set before your eyes 
the joy of the senate and the Eoman people, compare it 
with this monstrous trafficking carried on by you and 
yours ; then you will understand the difference between 
gain and praise. But the fact is that as some persons, 
through illness or dulness of the senses, cannot taste the 
sweetness of their food, so the profligate and avaricious 
and criminal have no appreciation of true praise. But 
if praise cannot induce you to do what is right, cannot 
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even fear withdraw you from the foulest deeds ? You 
have no fear of the courts of justice. If that is owing 
to your innocence, I praise you for it ; if to your vio- 
lence, you do not understand what that man has to fear, 
who has this reason for not fearing courts of law. But if 
you do not fear brave men and distinguished citizens, 
because they are prevented from attacking you by force 
of arms, believe me that your own followers will not 
bear with you much longer. And how can you call it 
life to be in perpetual fear of danger, night and day, 
irom adherents of your own ? imless, indeed, you either 
have them bound to you by greater obligations than 
Csesar had some of those by whom he was slain, or are 
yourself in any way to be compared with him. In 
Caesar there was genius and method, memory, literary 
culture, consideration, thoughtfulness, industry ; his ex- 
ploits in war, though ruinous to his country, were unde- 
niably great ; having contemplated being a king for 
many years, he had accomplished his designs at the cost 
of much toil and many dangers ; he had conciliated the 
ignorant multitude with gladiatorial shows, with the 
erection of public buildings, with largesses, with feasts ; 
he had bound his own followers to him with rewards, his 
opponents with a show of clemency ; he had already 
rendered slavery familiar to a free state, partly by fear, 
partly by patience. 
46 You I can compare with him in respect of your 

lust for sovereign power, but that is the only point of 
comparison between you. But amid all the many evils 
which he has branded on the state, this good result 
there is, that the Eoman people has now learned how 
far each man deserves its confidence, to whom it may 
entrust itself, of whom it should beware. Do you not 
consider this ? Do you not understand that it is enough 
for brave men to have learned what a noble act they 
do, what gratitude they earn, what fame they win in 
slaying a tyrant ? When men have found it impossible 
to bear Caesar, will they put up with you ? Nay, be- 
lieve me, men will presently hasten in eager rivalry 
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to this deed, and will not wait till an opportunity tar- 
dily presents itself. 

. Turn then your eyes, Antonius — late though it be, 
I pray you turn your eyes upon the state. Consider 
who your parents were, not who they are with whom 
you live. With me deal as you please, but seek a re- 
conciliation with the state. What you will do I leave 
you to determine ; I will make my profession for my- 
self. I defended the republic in my youth; I will 
Hot desert it in old age. I despised the sword of 
Catiline ; I will not be dismayed at yours. Nay, I will 
willingly give up my life, if by my death the liberty of 
the state can be presently secured, and if the grief of 
the Boman people may at length bring forth what it 
has so long ago conceived. For if I said some twenty 
years ago in this very temple, that death could never 
overtake a consular before his time, with how much 
more truth may I repeat the same in my old age I I 
now, my lords, may even wish for death, considering 
the honours which I have attained and the exploits 
which I have achieved. Two things alone I still de- 
sire : one, that in my death I may leave the Eoman 
people free — no greater boon than this can be given 
me by the gods above ; the other, that each of us may 
meet the fate which his services to the state deserve. 
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